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HIS  TWO  WIVES.' 

BY  MART  CLBMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  XXIII.  THE  REFUGE. 

And  this  was  the  end  ?  Apparently,  her  life  had 
held  more  varied  objects  of  interest  than  usually  oc¬ 
cupy  the  thought  of  a  domestic  woman.  She  loved 
her  country  with  a  deep  personal  patriotism.  She 
loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  She  loved  books, 
pictures,  flowers,  children.  She  loved  great  Nature 
through  her  every  mood  and  manilestation,  with  a  poet’s 
fervor.  She  loved  all  pure  and  true  ideals,  and  all  her 
life  of  aspiration  and  effort  reached  only  after  them  to 
make  them  her  own  ;  to  reembody  and  revitalize  them 
in  her  own  individual  being.  Yet  these  broad  and 
varied  tributaries  of  life  had  all  flowed  inward  to  one 
concentrated  centre  of  interest,  which  seemed  to  take 
in  and  to  absorb  every  other  —  a  single  man,  her  hus¬ 
band. 

She  had  tried  to  educate  herself  through  every 
phase  of  her  being,  that  she  might  be  able  to  meet  the 
utmost  demand  of  his  Protean  nature.  He  demanded  j 
80  much,  he  needed  so  much,  in  order  to  be  content.  | 
Early  she  saw  in  how  many  opposite  directions  she 
must  pursue  culture  if  she  were  not  to  seem  lacking  to 
Cyril.  She  knew  that  he  must  find  in  her  emlmdied 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  a  hundred  contrasting  women, 
if  she  were  to  hold  supremely  his  allegiance  to  her¬ 
self.  The  pangs  and  toils  of  maternity,  while  borne,  are 
enough  to  tax  the  strongest  soul  God  ever  made,  to  its 
utmost;  but  with  these  upon  her  she  had,  in  addition, 
pursued  impossible  and  conflicting  objects,  incited  by 
her  idolatry  for  a  single  man  ;  an  idolatry  which  made 
him  not  only  a  god  but  a  never-ceasing  goad  to  her 
soul.  Thus  body,  brain,  and  spirit  had  been  over¬ 
taxed  to  meet  the  incessant  and  ever-accumulating  de¬ 
mands  of  marriage,  through  the  nature  of  such  a  man. 

Was  there  anything  that  she  would  not  sacrifice  to 
her  love  for  him?  Yes,  one  thing,  —  else  why  were 
she  here  ?  —  her  wifehood,  her  honor.  She  had  sur¬ 
rendered  all,  she  believed,  yet  when  the  test  came  she 
could  not  yield  these.  She  had  been  ready  to  sacrifice 
her  nature,  if  not  her  soul,  to  him.  And  this  was  the 
end?  She  was  fleeing  from  his  face  and  from  her  home 
forever.  And  whither  ?  She  had  left  her  friend  and 
her  child  asleep  in  the  little  cabin  below,  and  wrapped 
in  her  waterproof  cloak  had  crept"  upon  deck  for  air. 
The  rushing  current  from  the  sea,  it  seemed  to  her, 
would  quicken  the  low,  slow  beating  of  her  heart ; 
would  help  her  to  breathe,  for  respiration  was  stifled, 
and  it  seemed  at  times  as  if  her  life  was  ebbing  out 
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into  unconsciousness.  This  must  not  be.  She  must 
live.  She  could  not  leave  her  child. 

By  the  uncertain  light  of  a  lamp  she  discerned  the 
form  of  a  man  on  watch,  and  knew  he  was  Captain 
Ben.  He  would  trust  no  eyes  but  his  own  to  guard 
the  precious  ones  whom  he  believed  to  be  sleeping 
below.  He  neither  heard  nor  saw  her  as  she  stole  to 
a  sheltered  spot  beneath  the  shrouds  of  the  vessel.  A 
pile  of  rope  that  had  been  carelessly  thrown  down 
there  broke  somewhat  the  force  of  the  wind  sweeping 
over  the  deck.  She  involuntarily  sanjc  down  and  leaned 
against  it  for  support.  She  looked  out  across  an  abso¬ 
lute  waste  of  waters.  The  tumbled  rocks,  the  low 
hills  of  the  coast,  the  coast  itself,  had  long  since  faded 
from  sight.  How  awful  seemed  the  vast,  solitary 
stretch  of  ocean  around  her  !  Was  the  life  before  her 
to  be  like  that ! 

Far  up  amid  the  spars  and  rigging  pale  lights  were 
shining,  which  now  and  then  shot  down  long  white 
rays  to  play  athwart  the  mane  of  an  u  pleaping  wave. 
Afar,  at  intervals,  outflashed  the  warning  light  on  some 
dangerous  headland,  or  flamed  the  revolving  planet 
of  some  tossing  light-ship  ;  ail  else  wa.s  blackness. 
The  clouds  hung  low  and  leaden.  The  wind  smote 
shrouds  and  sails  with  a  wail  almost  human.  The 
mounting  ocean  answered  back  with  monotonous  cry. 
But  through  winds  and  waves,  straight,  strong,  and 
swift;  rode  the  sloop.  It  was  as  if  Agnes  held  certain 
rein  on  the  tumultuous  courser  on  which  she  sat,  that 
tossed  and  threw  her,  yet  bore  her  unerringly  onward. 
The  eager  rush  of  assaulting  waves,  their  steady  swash 
as  they  slowly  washed  back  into  the  deep,  the  creaking 
cordage,  the  crying  wind  before  the  advancing  storm, 
the  blackness  of  the  night,  the  desolation  of  the  sea,  all 
penetrated  her  senses,  and  with  them  somewhat  of  the 
abounding  energy  surrounding  her  struck  through  her 
still  cold  veins. 

It  was  fit  that  such  a  night  and  such  a  sea  should 
bear  her  from  the  home  that  she  had  left,  to  the  life 
before  her  of  which  she  could  yet  foretell  nothing. 
Crouching  there  in  the  darkness,  an  atom  of  humanity 
only,  her  heart  seemed  to  reach  infinity,  in  its  grati¬ 
tude  that  amid  this  wreck  of  life  she  yet  held  her 
child,  and  was  not  friendless. 

“Captain  Ben  and  Mary,”  she  said,  “  will  show  me 
the  way  to  the  railway  station  in  Boston.  ’Tis  but 
one  day’s  ride  to  the  Lake;  and  then,  Evelyn!  She 
will  be  sure  to  meet  me  there  if  she  is  alive.  I  wrote 
her  to  wait  for  me  till  I  came,  if  she  reached  the  Lake 
House  before  me.  What  if  she  is  not  alive !  So  much 
can  happen  in  seven  years  —  so  much  has  happened  to 
me ;  but  I  cannot  make  Evelyn  dead,  or  changed,  or 
old.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  find  her  where  I  left  her,  the 
same  Evelyn.  Yes,  she  will  take  me  in  and  hide  me 
from  the  world.” 
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“  The  same  Evelyn.”  There  she  was,  standing  wait¬ 
ing,  watching  as  the  train  of  cars  pushed  slowly  up  to 
the  Lake,  just  at  the  sunset  of  another  day.  Her 
calico  dress  looked  not  an  inch  longer,  nor  a  moment 
older,  nor  her  alpaca  apron  a  thread  less  shining  than 
they  did  seven  years  before.  The  broad-rimmed  hat, 
tied  with  brown  ribbon,  did  service  still,  and  the  face 
which  it  shaded  had  changed  in  no  essential.  It  bore 
a  few  added  lines,  perhaps,  and  a  few  threads  of  silver 
gleamed  in  the  brown  curls;  but  the  brown  eyes  danced 
and  laughed  as  of  old,  in  the  light  of  endless  youth. 

“  Dear  suz  me !  jes’  to  think  this  is  you.  Mis’  King!  ” 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  sound  between  a  laugh  and  a 
sob,  as  she  snatched  Agnes’  hand  and  drew  her  out 
of  the  crowd  struggling  toward  the  Lake  House  from 
the  platform  of  the  railway  station. 

“  And  you  knew  me,  Evelyn  ?  ” 

“  Knew  ye !  I  knowed  ye  the  minnit  I  sot  my  eye 
on  ye !  I  don’t  say  you  haven’t  changed  none,  for  you 
have.  You’re  paler  an’  thiune.',  an’  awful  worn-lookin’. 
But  my!  I’d  know  them  eyes  of  your’n  in  Jericho, 
if  there  warn’t  a  smitch  of  nothin’  else  left  to  tell  ye 
by.  An’  do  ye  mean  to  say  this  little  beauty  is  your 
baby  ?  ” 

“  My  baby,  Evelyn  ;  the  last  of  three.” 

“  I  knowed  she  warn’t  nobody  else’s  baby,  and  couldn’t 
Ik*,  with  that  hair  and  them  eyes,  —  your  eyes;  the 
rest  of  her  all  father,”  with  a  sigh.  “  There  ain’t  no 
goin’  to  the  Pinnerkel  to-night.  John  would  go  sure 
as  a  whip,  straight  through  the  woods,  —  an’  we’ve 
burned  an’  pulled  the  stumps  up  out  of  the  road  long 
ago,  —  but  it’s  twenty  mile  to  the  Pinnerkel,  an’  I  say 
that’s  too  far  for  you  an’  this  baby,  after  an  all-day’s 
ride  from  Bostin.  I  know  the  clerk  .at  the  house  here. 
Why,  he’s  nobody  but  Nate  Billings,  from  the  Corners, 
if  he  ix  a  big  hotel  clerk.  I  told  him  I  was  expectin’  a 
lady  an’  cbihl  from  Bostin,  who’d  be  too  tired,  I  knowed, 
to  go  over  to  the  Pinnerkel  to-night,  an’  I  wanted  him 
to  pick  out  a  tip-top  room  for  ’em  afore  the  crowd  on 
the  train  come  ;  an’  he  did.  Nate  Billings  know’d 
’twasn’t  no  sort  o’  use  takin’  on  big  airs  to  me,  if  he  is  a 
hotel  clerk.  Why  !  I’ve  spanked  him  many’s  the  time, 
when  he  was  a  young  un’.  He  jes’  give  me  a  room 
lookin’  spat  out  on  the  lake.  I  know  you’ll  like  it.  Mis’ 
King.” 

“  I  know  I  shall,  you  good  Evelyn,”  said  Agnes, 
without  telling  her  friend  that  she  had  intended  to 
brave  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  the  drive  through  the 
woods  that  night,  for  the  sake  of  the  slender  little 
purse  hidden  in  her  bosom.  But  Evelyn  was  right. 
She  would  rest  till  morning,  and  trust  the  future  with 
God  a  little  further  still.  How  she  had  personally 
dreaded  to  enter  the  great  summer  hotel,  w’ith  its  mem¬ 
ories  of  happy  days,  she  did  not  know  till,  following 
Evelyn,  who  carried  Vida,  she  walked  alone  up  to  its 
thronged  piazza.  She  w.as  more  severely  tested  still 
when  a  few  moments  later  she  found  herself  in  the 
very  room  occupied  by  Cyril  and  herself  seven  years 
before. 

Seven  years,  which  had  winnowed  her  heart  and  left 
it  desolate,  had  not  stolen  a  tint  of  brightness  from  the 
fair  world  without. 

The  previous  day  of  wind  and  rain  had  swept  every 
him  from  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  sky.  The  opaline 
mountains  lifted  their  mighty  shoulders  into  a  sea  of 
silver  mingled  with  fire,  while  the  lake,  another 
molten  sea,  gleamed  at  their  feet.  The  daily  steamer, 
its  flags  and  streamers  gorgeous  in  the  sunset,  floated 


slowly  toward  the  hotel,  laden  with  pleasure-seeke^. 
Its  band  in  scarlet  coats  were  playing  airs  from 
“  Martha,”  which  fainted  in  sweetness  far  out  upon  the 
waters,  or  were  caught  up  in  tender  reverberations  by 
the  surrounding  hills.  The  same  window,  the  same 
picture  of  seven  years  ago. 

Vida  clapped  her  hands  and  cried  out  with  delight, 
while  she  was  held  back  from  going  over  the  sash  by 
the  strong  hand  of  her  new  friend,  Evelyn.  Agnes 
held  back  the  crowding  tears,  but  it  was  a  blanched 
face  that  she  turned  to  view  as  she  spoke. 

“  Evelyn,”  she  said,  “  I  wrote  you  that  I  was  in 
trouble,  and  coming  to  you.  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
I  was  coming  to  stay.  Can  I  stay  with  you,  Ev- 
elyn  ?  Except  this  child,  I  have  nothing  left  in  this 
world.” 

“  Mister  Cyril !  He  ain’t  dead  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Evelyn,  dead  to  me.  Dead,  dead !  Jlore 
dead  than  if  I  had  kissed  his  face  in  his  cotfln,  and  had 
seen  it  shut  forever  from  my  sight.” 

“  Dear  suz  me  !  But  it  ain’t  surprisin’,  not  to  me. 
He  never  seemed  stiddy-minded,  not  like  you  ;  kinder 
feather-brained,  Mowin’  this  way  an’  that,  fur  all  he 
was  so  smart.  Many’s  the  time  I’ ve  sot  on  my  from 
door-steps,  an’  tried  to  study  it  out,  jest  what  screw 
was  loose ;  an’  I  never  could  tell,  till  I  bought  a  phre¬ 
nology  book  of  a  pedler  at  the  Corner.s.  Now  1  know 
jest  what  the  trouble  is,  JMis’  King.  His  conjugality 
ain’t  more  than  ‘  two ;  ’  an’  as  for  his  conscientiousness, 
’tain’t  nothin’.  An’  I’d  mark  you  ‘  seven  ’  in  both. 
Yes,  I  would,”  seizing  Agnes’  head,  “an’  there  ain’t  no 
higher  number  or  I’d  mark  you  with  that.” 

”  I  don’t  think  I  understand  you,  Evelyn,”  said 
Agnes,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself  as  she  felt  her  head 
held  in  the  vice  of  Evelyn’s  strong  fingers.  “  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  phrenology.” 

”  Of  cour.se  you  don’t.  If  you  had,  you’d  married  a 
minister,  an’  let  Mister  Cyril  gone  to  bis  own  kind. 
Veneration  !  Spirituality !  big  as  eggs.  Oh  my !  ” 

Evelyn  was  making  statements.  She  forlM)re  to 
ask  questions.  She  was  saying  to  herself,  “  Poor  little 
cretur’ !  She  may  tell  me  jest  what  she  has  a  mind  tu, 
an’  no  more.  I  shan’t  harrer  her  by  askin’  her  mithin’. 
If  I  can  get  her  mind  off  on  phrenology,  so  much  the 
better.” 

But  Agnes  had  “  a  mind  ”  to  tell  her  friend  every¬ 
thing  that  was  necessary  to  a  perfect  understanding  be¬ 
tween  themselves. 

“  I  may  have  to  depend  upon  you  many  times  in  the 
future,”  she  said  ;  “  thus  it  is  best  that  you  should 
know  just  how  it  is  with  me.  All  I  can  tell  of  my 
trouble  I  will  tell  now.  Then  if  we  can  help  it  we  will 
never  mention  it  again.” 

It  was  a  brief  statement  of  facts  that  she  gave  Eve¬ 
lyn.  She  did  not  dwell  upon  her  own  pain,  and  she 
did  not  know  how  indelibly  it  had  stamped  itself  upon 
her  youthful  face.  She  was  tender  of  him  still.  She 
could  not  hide  the  cruel  fact  that  he  had  been  false  to 
her,  that  he  htid  left  her  in  heart,  if  not  in  name,  for 
another ;  “  but  he  has  been  so  sorely  tein()ted,  he  is 
infatuated,  he  is  not  himself,  livelyn,”  she  said  pite¬ 
ously,  pleading  his  cause  while  trying  to  state  her 
own. 

“Oh  yes,  he  is  jest  himself,”  replied  Evelyn,  “an’ 
you  are  jest  yourself ;  that’s  what’s  the  matter.  You, 
with  conjugality  seven,  makiii’  the  whole  world  out  of 
him,  feelin’  that  the  sun  rose  and  set  in  him,  with  no 
eye  nor  ear  fur  no  other  man  on  earth,  waru’t  goin’  to 
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divide  him  with  no  other  woman,  of  course  not  ; 
’t’warn’t  in  natjir’. 

« I’m  awful  sorry  for  ye,  child,”  said  Evelyn,  break¬ 
ing  a  silence,  “an’  I  might  as  well  tell  ye  the  truth.  , 
Your  room  is  ready  an’  waitin’,  an’  has  bin  this  long  | 
time.  I  lelt  it  in  my  bones,  you’d  come  back  some  > 
day.  I  didn’t  know  when,  but  sooner  or  later,  I  was  j 
jure.  An’  when  I  didn’t  hear  nothin’  from  ye  in  so  ! 
long,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Ev.,  you’re  jest  a  fool,  to  think  | 
the  Honerabel  Mis’  King,  a-livin’  in  Washington,  is 
ei'tr  a-comin’  ag’in  to  stop  in  a  log- house.’  But  I  kep’ 
your  room  ready  jest  the  same.  An’  somehow,  every 
chance  I  got,  ’twas  lots  of  comfort  to  fix  it  up.  ‘  She’ll 
like  this  or  t’other,’  I  said,  ‘  for  I  know  she’ll  see  the 
old  Pinnerkel  ag’in  afore  she  dies,  slie  set  such  a  store 
by  it ;  an’  she  never  tuk  on  no  airs,  an’  nobody  can 
make  me  believe  that  bein’  an  honerabel  has  changed 
her  a  mite.’  True  as  gospel,  deary,  your  room  is 
ready  an’  waitin’,  little  chair  an’  all.” 

No  profuse  thanks  filled  the  air.  A  pair  of  arms 
were  outstretched,  and  a  still,  white  face  went  down 
upon  Evelyn’s  breast,  and  lay  there  as  if  it  was  a  little 
child’s,  while  tears  slowly  trickled  down  the  thin 
cheeks;  and  Vida,  with  a  positive  intention  of  not 
being  left  out,  mounted  into  Evelyn’s  lap  also  and  laid 
her  cherub  face  beside  her  mother’s. 

“No  trunk  nor  nothin’,”  said  Evelyn  ruefully,  as 
Agnes  with  her  little  girl  and  small  reticule  ascended 
the  ancient  buggy  behind  the  venerable  John,  the  next 
morning.  “  It  makes  me  madder’n  all  the  rest  to  think 
you  left  everything  for  her,  the  hussy.” 

“  Y'ou  are  mistaken,  Evelyn ;  she  had  all  I  called 
mine  that  she  wanted,  before  I  left.  She  wants  noth¬ 
ing  else.  She  is  very  rich.” 

“  Then  I  hate  her  all  the  more,”  said  Evelyn. 

“  Charity  for  sech  ain’t  to  be  thought  on.” 

One  must  pass  beyond  the  cry  of  the  railway  whistle 
to  enter  solitude.  Then  and  not  till  then  is  civiliza¬ 
tion  at  your  back,  and  your  face  set  toward  nature. 
Evelyn  had  breathed  out  her  wonted  sighs  over  the 
Castle  and  the  memory  of  her  lost  friend  Isabella. 
Dufferin  Street  was  passed,  and  John’s  head  was 
turned  toward  the  broad  uplands  and  deep  woods  of 
Tarnstone.  With  stiff  joints  and  solemn  visage  he  was 
bearing  back  to  nature’s  solitudes  a  child  who  loved 
her 

How  much  she  loved  her,  the  all-healing  mother, 
this  child  did  not  know,  nor  think;  yet  under  all  the 
wounds  which  life  had  made  upon  her  heart,  she  felt 
the  old  delight  quicken  and  thrill  as  they  passed  into 
the  grateful  shade  of  the  primeval  forest.  The  lofty 
maples  and  elms,  taller,  more  stately  than  the  southern 
oak,  wove  an  arcade  far  up  in  the  air.  Spruce,  hem¬ 
lock,  tamarack,  and  balsam  trees  ran  their  needles  and 
fringes  of  darker  green  in  and  out  amid  the  light 
emerald  foliage  of  the  maple,  elm,  and  birch,  while  all 
were  shot  through  and  through  with  sunshine  and  rifts 
of  blue  sky.  Great  wafts  of  warm  fragrance  swept 
over  them  from  the  depths  of  the  wood.  It  was  per¬ 
vading  and  haunting  in  the  suggestions  of  its  odors. 
One  instant  it  seemed  all  exuded  from  the  ripe  red 
raspberries  that  held  up  their  tantalizing  bunches  by 
the  road,  the  next  it  seemed  all  to  flow  from  the  life- 
giving  balsam  of  the  firs,  and  the  clustering  cones  of 
the  spruce  hanging  overhead;  then  to  sweep  upward 
in  the  spicy  breath  of  the  ferns  crowding  close  with 
dipping  plumes  by  the  way,  or  to  be  wafted  down¬ 
ward  in  faint  perfume  from  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the 


wild  clematis,  that  ran  in  airy  festoons  from  tree  to 
tree. 

Through  miles  of  warm  shade  and  aromatic  air  they 
rode,  before  they  emerged  from  the  woods  to  behold 
before  them,  resplendent  in  midday  sunshine,  the 
green  Pinnacle,  the  Tarn  flashing  beneath  its  fringing 
cedars,  the  log-house  by  its  side.  In  a  single  glance 
Agnes  saw  with  what  added  grace  nature  had  touched 
it  in  seven  years.  The  mountain-ash,  whose  clustering 
berries  rested  on  the  roof  when  she  saw  it  last,  held 
them  up  now  high  in  the  sunshine.  The  tiger  lily 
reached  far  above  the  window.  The  clematis  and 
woodbine,  which  she  herself  planted,  now  ran  in  exqui¬ 
site  tracery  over  alt  the  rude  walls.  The  little  orchard 
bore  a  richer  fruitage,  the  garden  was  braver  with 
bright  flowers,  the  fields  were  broader  and  more  opu¬ 
lent  in  ripening  grain,  the  woods  before  the  house  had 
receded,  but  lifted  a  deeper  frontage  of  foliage  to  the 
.sky.  There  were  the  sheep  pushing  their  noses 
I  through  the  pasture  fence,  the  spring  leaping  by  the 
grassy  yard,  the  cosset  lamb  rubbing  its  rotund  sides 
against  the  corner  of  the  house  with  all  the  old  blissful 
content. 

Evelyn  took  Vida  into  her  arms  and  led  Agnes 
directly  to  her  own  little  room  ;  the  very  same  room 
that  she  left  with  such  loving  regret  seven  years  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  yet  how  many  touches  of  brightness  as  well 
as  of  beauty  a  loving  hand  had  added.  Through  the 
parted  curtains  of  sheer  muslin  on  the  windows  were 
revealed  the  Pinnacle  and  the  Tarn  on  one  side,  the 
woods  and  pasture  on  the  other.  The  log  walls  were 
neatly  covered  with  white  cotton  cloth,  and  decorated 
with  prints  and  engravings  in  neat  frames.  A  bright 
carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  a  lady’s  small  sewing  and 
writing  table  stood  by  the  window  opening  upon  the 
Pinnacle. 

“  Look  a’  here  !  ”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  drawing  back 
a  white  curtain  above  it,  and  showing  a  small  set  of 
pine  shelves  p-acked  close  with  books.  “  These  are  my 
comforters,  an’  they  shall  be  your’n.  When  I’m  all 
tuckered  out  an’  sort  o’  lonesome,  I  jes’  come  in  here 
an’  read  my  Phrenology,  an’  look  over  my  scrap-book, 
an’  paste  in  all  I’ve  saved  up  out  of  the  old  newspapers 
I  find  at  Dufferin  an’  at  the  Corners  an’  everywhere 
else  ;  for  I  save  my  own  newspapers.  Ain’t  these  nice 
scrap-books  ?  ”  taking  down  a  set  of  ledgers  whose  ac¬ 
counts  of  cash  and  barter  were  almost  covered  over 
with  strips  of  poetry  and  prose.  “They’re  lots  o’ 
comfort  to  me,  I  can  tell  ye.  An’  these  books,  libra’y 
editions  every  one.  My,  I’d  never  got  ’em  in  my  life¬ 
time,  only  the  Monteith  Libra’y  was  sold  at  auction  at 
last,  an’  the  estate  owed  me  for  my  work  an’  I  took 
’em  toward  the  debt.  It  seemed  kind  o’  hard  at  fust, 
for  they  didn’t  half  pay  me  for  my  scrubbin’  an’  bakin’, 
but  I’m  glad  now,  deary.  .Tes’  cum  out  an’  see  my 
little  faces,  an’  then  I’ll  go  straight  an’  get  you  some 
dinner.” 

Agnes,  with  Vida  pulling  at  her  skirt,  followed  Eve¬ 
lyn,  and  found  her  “faces”  to  be  a  solid  phalanx  of 
1  pansies  covering  the  sbuthern  embankment  of  the 
'  house. 

I  “  Now,  if  them  ain’t  faces,”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “  hu- 
I  man  faces,  an’  King  Charles  spaniel  faces,  then  1 
I  never  see  none.  They’re  more  company  than  the 
j  books ;  an’  when  I’m  clean  gone  for  a  chat,  I  jes’  come 
out  an’  talk  to  ’em,  an’  there’s  no  end  to  the  queer 
faces  they  make  up  at  me.” 

(To  be  coDtinued.) 
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THE  ROD  IN  OLD  TIMES. 

Gentle  remonstrance  for  a  fault  is  of  modem  date. 
The  old  and  universally  recognized  practice  consisted  of 
coarse  abuse,  kicking,  and  beating.  It  perhaps  is  so  still  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe.  Clarke,  in  his  “  Travels  in  Russia,” 
tells  us  that  the  cudgel  goes  from  morning  to  night.  Things 
may  there  be  now  softened  a  little ;  but  before  being  too 
hard  on  Russian  usages  sixty  years  ago,  let  us  bear  in  mind, 
that  beating  domestics  with  a  stick  was  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  that  excellent  female  sovereign  used  so  to  beat 
her  maids  of  honor  that  they  cried  in  a  piteous  manner ; 
and  that  Her  Majesty  son  etimes  so  lost  her  temper  and 
sense  of  dignity,  as  to  strike  her  courtiers  with  her  fist. 
When  the  appointment  of  a  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  was 
discussed  by  her.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  last  named  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  other  two  as  to 
the  person  best  lilted  for  so  important  a  post.  Sir  William 
Knollvs  was  named  by  Her  Majesty ;  but  Essex  very 
warmly  insisted  on  Sir  George  Carew,  and  turning  bis  back 
upon  her,  used  a  contemptuous  expression.  The  queen,  ex¬ 
asperated  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  self-control,  gave  him  a 
sound  box  on  the  ear,  and  bade  him  ‘‘  go  and  be  banged.” 
Instead  of  receiving  the  chastisement  with  humility,  he 
grasped  his  sword-hilt,  and  swore  ”  that  he  would  not  have 
taken  that  blow  from  King  Henry  her  father,  and  that  it 
was  an  indignity  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  endure 
from  any  one.”  With  some  further  impertinence  about  a 
king  in  petticoats,  he  rushed  from  his  queen’s  presence, 
and  withdrew  from  court. 

It  is  said  that  George  II.,  when  greatly  offended  by 
some  remonstrances  of  his  prime-minister,  Walpole,  kicked 
him  out  of  his  cabinet  ;  and  as  His  Majesty  had  shown 
such  passion  before  in  the  presence  of  several  persons. 
Fielding  took  up  the  idea  of  printing  in  his  journal.  Com¬ 
mon  Stnse,  a  “  Dissertation  on  Kicks,”  which  is  not  want¬ 
ing  in  many  passages  of  clever  satire.  He  remarks  that, 
at  the  court  of  France,  the  sovereign  would  not  disgrace 
himself  by  using  personal  violence.  This  is  too  compli¬ 
mentary.  Fielding  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that 
the  French  kings  liked,  on  occasion,  to  indulge  their  temper 
in  a  way  very  similar  to  the  true  Briton.  Louis  XIII.  de¬ 
clined  to  have  noblemen  for  his  gentlemen  of  the  bedcham¬ 
ber,  because  be  could  not  beat  them  as  he  liked,  and  gave  a 
dozen  hard  blows  to  a  valet  who  disputed  with  the  pages 
the  honor  of  precedence.  His  brother,  Gaston  d’Orleans, 
threw  a  gentleman  into  the  canal  at  Fontainebleau,  because 
he  had  not  shown  him  suflicient  respect.  Even  Louis  XIY., 
with  all  his  magnificence,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  raise 
his  cane  to  the  back  of  one  of  bis  servants  ;  and  on  another 
occasion  be  threw  the  weapon  out  of  the  window,  lest  be 
should  yield  to  the  temptation  of  chastising  Lajzun.  The 
clever  Louvois  ran  the  same  risk,  and,  had  it  not  been  lor 
the  timely  interference  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  would 
have  suffered  by  the  hand  of  his  royal  master. 

Thus  the  courtiers  came  to  consider  the  stick  as  the 
ultima  ratio  in  their  relations  with  interiors,  more  especially 
authors.  In  their  eyes,  they  were  yent  batounablt,  every 
time  there  was  a  wrong  to  be  redressed,  and  that  was  very 
often,  it  was  an  incident  of  this  kind  that  drove  V’oltaire 
into  banishment,  and  led  to  his  residence  lor  some  time  in 
our  island.  The  tragedy  of  “  CEdipus  ”  and  the  poem  of 
the  “  Uenriade  ”  had  already  made  him  a  name,  lie  was 
then  about  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  discontented  with 
his  surname  of  Arouet,  which  he  received  from  his  father, 
he  chose  another  more  euphonious,  borrowing  it  from  a 
small  property  which  his  mother  possessed  in  Poitou.  This 
piece  of  vanity  offended  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  and  meet¬ 
ing  Voltaire  at  the  opera,  “  Ah  9k,”  said  he  to  him,  “  how 
are  you  to  be  addressed  ?  Is  it  to  be  Monsieur  Arouet,  or 
Monsieur  de  Voltaire  V  ”  “  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,”  re¬ 

plied  Voltaire,  “  it  is  better  to  make  one’s  self  a  name,  than 
to  sully  that  which  has  been  given  to  us.” 

The  chevalier  resolved  to  be  avenged.  One  day,  when 
Voltaire  was  dining  with  the  Due  de  Sully,  the  servants 
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told  him  that  a  carriage  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 
He  went  down  immediately,  and  was  seized  by  the  footmen, 
who  struck  him  repeated  blows  with  their  sticks.  The 
chevalier,  seated  inside  the  carriage,  watched  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  encouraged  his  servants  by  his  approving  words. 
”  Strike,  strike  I  ”  said  he;  “  only  take  care  of  his  head; 
something  good  may  come  out  of  it.”  Like  a  Frenchman, 
he  could  not  help  uttering  his  bon-mot  to  excite  a  laugh 
even  in  such  circumstances.  His  influence  was  so  great 
with  the  ministers  and  the  Lieutenant  Criminel,  that  when 
Voltaire  would  have  brought  an  action  against  him,  the 
poor  author  found  himself  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  and 
then  ordered  to  exile  himself  to  the  other  side  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  He  landed  just  in  time  to  see  the  splendid  obsequies 
accorded  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  roused  in  him  the 
desire  to  know  more  of  those  sciences  in  which  he  after¬ 
wards  became  an  adept,  and  which,  until  then,  had  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  attention  in  France. 

Had  the  Pont-Neuf  in  Paris  a  tongue,  how  many  of  these 
scenes  could  it  bear  witness  to.  It  was  the  favorite  lounge 
of  newspaper  writers  and  wits,  thus  it  became  also  the 
classic  ground  of  the  law  of  the  stick.  Here  it  whs  that 
Monsieur  de  Bautru,  a  gentleman  and  an  Academician,  was 
found  one  morning  rolled  in  the  mud,  and  half  dead,  from 
the  attacks  of  the  lackeys  of  a  nobleman  whom  he  had 
offended  in  a  witty  song.  Some  days  after,  one  of  these 
satellites,  passing  near  him,  began  to  imitate  the  cries  he 
had  uttered  during  his  punishment.  “  Truly,”  said  Bautru, 
“  that  is  a  good  echo ;  it  repeats  the  sound  a  long  time 
after.”  When  the  queen  Anne  of  Austria,  saw  him  walk¬ 
ing  with  a  stick,  she  inquired  if  he  had  the  gout.  On  his 
replying  in  the  negative,  the  Prince  de  Gudmdnde  said, 
“  Do  you  not  understand  that  he  carries  a  stick  as  Saint 
Lawrence  does  his  gridiron ;  it  is  the  mark  of  his  martyr¬ 
dom.”  His  passion  for  bon-mots  could  not  be  restrained, 
and  soon  brought  upon  him  another  attack  from  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Borbonne.  When  he  appeared  at  the  Tuileries 
alter  this  misadventure,  no  one  knew  what  to  say  to  him. 
“  Ah  I  ”  he  cried,  “  do  they  think  me  a  savage  because  I 
have  passed  through  the  wood  ?  ” 

When  the  “  Essay  on  Satire  ”  was  published,  the  author¬ 
ship  was  generally  attributed  to  Dryden.  The  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  believing  themselves 
to  be  insulted  by  some  of  the  remarks,  could  do  nothing 
better  than  set  the  servants  of  the  latter  to  beat  the  poor 
author;  and  it  is  also  said,  but  without  suflicient  proof, 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  did  the  same.  Unfortunately, 
the  character  of  Dryden  was  not  equal  in  dignity  to  bis 
talent. 

Though  the  noblemen  of  the  day  were  generally  willing 
enough  to  have  the  wits  at  their  tables,  they  did  not  enjoy 
being  altogether  eclipsed  in  society.  One  of  them  said  to 
a  comedian  ;  “  I  warn  you,  that  if  from  the  present  time  to 
the  end  of  supper  you  display  more  wit  than  I,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  hundred  strokes  of  the  cane.”  A  critic  who  would 
not  speak  well  of  an  author’s  work  had  this  remaik  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  :  “  An  ass  was  once  made  to  speak  by  a 
blow,  but  a  stick  shall  make  you  be  silent.”  To  which  the 
critic  replied,  “  Well,  if  you  wish  me  to  change  my  tone, 
1  will  say  that  your  piece  is  charming ;  for  I  had  rather  say 
a  silly  thing  than  be  beaten  ”  Of  all  the  writers  of  the 
last  century  who  came  in  for  attacks.  La  Harpe  was  the 
object  of  hatred,  contempt,  and  bitter  satire  from  all  the 
republic  of  letters ;  bis  very  face  provoked  a  blow.  After 
he  had  given  great  ofi'ence  on  one  occasion,  this  squib  ap¬ 
peared  :  “  A  society  of  amateurs,  having  offered  a  prize  to 
the  best  player  on  la  harpe,  have  adjudged  it  to  Monsieur 
Dorat ;  it  now  proposes  to  give  a  double  prize  to  any  one 
who,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  will,  by  means  of  rods, 
draw  the  sweetest  and  most  harmonious  sounds  from  la 
harpe.” 

it  is  not  surprising  that  actors  should  in  such  a  period 
treat  the  poor  authors  to  blows  when  they  did  not  like 
their  cast  of  character ;  but  more  than  one  actress  is  re¬ 
corded  to  have  broken  her  delicate  whip  in  flagellating  one 
who  had  offended  her.  A  poet  who  bad  written  an  opera, 
found  himself  on  one  occasion  surrounded  by  all  the  ballet- 
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dtncers.  who  fell  upon  him  with  their  iista,  sayin);  in  cho¬ 
rus,  “  Why  did  you  write  us  such  a  worthless  piece  V  ”  A 
young  author  who  had  ventured  to  parody  some  couplets, 
and  turn  them  against  the  actors  at  a  certain  theatre,  was 
asked  to  sit  beside  the  prima  donna,  who  thus  addressed 
him  :  “  1  can  understand  a  good  joke,  and  am  not  vexed 
with  your  wit,  but  I  have  need  of  two  or  three  couplets 
against  some  one  I  know ;  come,  and  do  me  the  favor  to 
write  them  in  ray  dressing-room.”  Flattered  by  this,  the 
author  fell  into  the  snare;  but  hardly  bad  he  entered,  when 
all  the  actresses,  armed  with  long  rods,  fell  upon,  and  beat 
him  unmercifully,  until  an  officer  of  police,  hearing  the 
cries,  interfered.  It  is  said  that  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflevs 
had  written  an  epigram  against  a  lady  of  rank.  After 
some  coolness,  she  begged  for  a  reconciliation,  and  asked 
him  to  dinner.  But  though  he  went,  like  a  prudent  man 
he  put  his  pistols  in  his  pocket.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he 
was  seized  by  four  strong  footmen,  who,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  lady,  gave  him  fifty  strokes.  Bouffiers,  as  soon 
as  it  was  over,  with  wonderful  sang-froid,  drew  out  his 
pistols,  cocked  them,  and  desired  the  men,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  do  to  their  mistress  as  they  had  done  to  him. 
They  were  obliged  to  obey,  and  he  counted  the  lashes  ;  then 
they  were  to  give  the  same  to  each  other;  which  task  ac¬ 
complished,  the  marquis  bowed  gracefully,  and  departed. 

But  happily  the  supremacy  of  the  stick  began  to  wane 
in  the  last  century;  literary  men  raised  their  heads  above 
such  insults,  and  would  no  longer  recognize  brutal  force  ; 
the  sword  and  the  law  were  called  in  to  help.  The  former 
was  of  no  value  but  to  prove  the  personal  courage  of  those 
who  used  it :  but  the  latter  proved  the  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  the  progress  of  the  condition  of  literary  men. 
Mozart’s  passion  was  roused  when  his  patron,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  in  1781,  treated  him  like  one  of  his 
pages ;  and  when  the  Comte  d’ Arco  kicked  him  to  the  door, 
he  declared  that  whenever  he  received  such  an  insult,  he 
should  return  it  in  the  same  way.  One  of  the  first  occasions 
when  justice  openly  interfered  in  France  was  about  1770, 
when  a  comedian  coming  from  the  theatre  at  Versailles  was 
attacked  by  some  officers :  the  patrol  interfered,  and  took  up 
five  young  men,  all  belonging  to  high  families  and  in  the 
king’s  household.  Louis  XV.  declined  to  interfere,  and 
justice  took  its  course.  Evidently  the  Revolution  was  near 
at  hand,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  reply  of  Piron  some  time 
after.  He  met  a  noble  of  high  rank,  who  was  showing  a 
friend  out  of  the  door.  The  latter  stopped  from  politeness, 
to  let  the  author  enter.  “  Pass  on,  pass  on,”  said  the  host ; 
“  he  is  only  a  poet.”  Piron  did  not  hesitate.  “  Since 
qualities  are  known,”  he  said,  “  I  take  my  rank ;  ”  and  put¬ 
ting  on  bis  hat,  went  first.  The  queen,  Marie  Antoinette, 
afterwards  confirmed  this  emancipation  of  literature  by  re¬ 
proving  one  of  her  courtiers  in  these  words  :  “  When  the 
king  and  {  speak  to  an  author  we  always  call  him  Mon¬ 
sieur.” 

Arriving  at  the  nineteenth  century,  our  task  is  ended  ; 
the  stick  is  now  a  fallen  royalty  ;  the  aristocracy  of  birth 
and  that  of  the  pen  can  meet  on  level  ground  without  at¬ 
tacking  each  other.  Literary  manners  are  on  a  much 
higher  level ;  the  author  is  no  longer  a  valet  or  a  parasite, 
neither  the  court-fool,  nor  the  pet  spaniel  of  the  duchess. 
Assaults  on  the  person,  of  whatever  kind,  are  now  so 
speedily  punished  by  fine  and  otherwise,  that  they  are  little 
heard  of,  except  among  the  rude  and  least  instructed  of 
the  population  —  an  immense  advance  on  what  prevailed 
even  in  “  good  ”  society  so  lately  as  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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BY  NUGENT  ROBINSON. 


“  It’  b  a  car  from  the  Royal,”  exclaimed  Micky  in  great 
excitement.  “  Och,  begorra,  it 's  the  wan  that  tuk  the 
fightin’  doctor  from  Westport,  an,’  blur  an’  agers,  they  ’re 
bet  be  the  snow  1  ” 


“Fighting  doctor!  Who ’s  the  fighting  doctor?”  I 
asked. 

“  Ould  Finnerty,  no  less,  av  the  militia.  Begorra,  he ’d 
have  ye  out  for  sneezin’  crocked,  so  ye ’d  betther  mind. 
I  ’ll  go  bail  he  has  the  pistols  wud  him.  He  never  thravels 
wudout  thim.  He  downed  sivin  min  wud  thim  deadly 
tools.” 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  scene  of  accident. 
One  of  the  wheels  of  the  car  had  noiselessly  and  unostenta¬ 
tiously  scattered  its  spokes,  which  lay  strewn  along  the 
road  like  so  many  valiant  soldie^  who  had  fallen  in  de¬ 
fence  of  some  isolated  fortress.  The  fighting  doctor  had 
proceeded  in  advance,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  assistance 
at  a  wayside  sheeling,  and  the  driver  was  bitterly  lament¬ 
ing  the  ill  turn  that  his  luck  had  played  him. 

“  What  betther  cud  1  hope  for,  coinin’  wud  that  ould 
bloodthirsty  villyan  ?  He ’s  goin’  to  fight  a  jewel  beyant  .it 
Phoul  a  Dhonninel,  the  haytben.  Goin’  to  kill  a  man  on 
Christmas  Day,  the  ould  varmint,  av  he  can.  Och,  wirra, 
such  a  Christinas  Eve  I  It ’s  in  the  chapel  I  ought  to  be, 
on  me  bades,  let  alone  bein’  out  wud  a  murtherin’  ould 
Turk  on  a  lonely  common,  wud  nothin’  betune  me  an’ 
heaven  but  the  snow,  and  a  blast  that  wud  cut  the  back 
teeth  out  av  an  ostrich.” 

“  Hould  yer  whist  I  ”  cried  Micky  Delany,  leading  him 
rather  roughly  aside,  “  hould  yer  whist,  an’  mebbe  we  cud 
set  it  all  right  afther  all.” 

Here  my  charioteer  dropped  his  voice  into  a  confidential 
whisper,  and  after  some  very  impressive  pantomime,  in 
which  he  would  appear  to  be  enileavoring  to  induce  the 
other  to  come  round  to  his  views,  he  ended  by  exclaiming 
in  a  loud  tone,  — 

“  Av  ye  don’t  take  me  oiler  ye  ’ll  be  here  till  the  new 
year,  an’  the  divil  mind  ye  for  an  ungrateful  bosthune.” 

Micky  Delany’s  proposition  was  simply  to  impress  the 
services  of  the  second  horse,  to  drive  tandem,  and  give  a 
lift  to  the  driver  and  passenger  of  the  useless  car,  leaving 
the  luckless  vehicle  to  its  fate. 

I  offered  no  objection,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fighting 
doctor’s  carpet-bag, was  transferred,  a  rough  sort  of  tandem 
established,  and  the  injured  car  placed  safely  inside  a  ditch. 

Dr.  Finnerty,  whom  we  picked  up  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile,  seemed  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  the  change  in 
his  rate  of  travelling. 

“  Their  conveyances  here,  sir,  are  of  the  most  infayrior 
description.  Their  horses,  sir,  are  only  fit  for  the  knacker. 
The  owner  ought  to  be  hanged,  'fhe  driver  ought  to  be 
shot.” 

The  doctor  jerked  out  his  sentences  broadside  at  me, 
and  threw  forward  his  wiry  little  frame  at  every  final  word. 

Having  offered  him  a  “  nip  ”  from  my  flask,  which  he 
tossed  off  with  a  flourish  as  if  it  were  a  pint  bumper,  and 
having  accepted  in  return  a  pinch  of  snuff  strong  enough 
to  blow  the  lid  off  a  plate-chest,  we  warmed  up  considera¬ 
bly. 

“  It ’s  a  strange  night  for  a  drive.  I’m  on  a  strange  er¬ 
rand,  sir,”  observed  the  doctor. 

“  A  case  of  surgery  ?  ’’  I  remarked  inquiringly. 

“  Oho  1  oho  I  ”  and  his  laugh  flew  across  the  snow,  and  1 
thought  of  Gabriel  Grubb  and  the  goblins.  “  Oho  !  there 
may  be  surgical  assistance  required.  A  leg  may  have  to 
be  amputated.  A  body  may  have  to  be  cut  open.  Do  you 
see  this  box,  sir?  ”  producing  as  he  spoke  a  dark  oblong 
box,  the  brass  rims  of  which  shone  up  like  the  plates  upon 
a  coffin-lid.  “  There ’s  a  brace  of  surgical  instruments  in 
this  box  that  have  made  holes  in  men’s  bodies  before  now. 
Oho  1  ” 

“  I  imagine  from  the  shape  of  the  box  that  it  contains 
pistols,  doctor.” 

“  I  don’t  say  what  they  are.  I  say  that  they  can  bark 
and  bite.  They  will  bark  before  long.  They  will  bite  be¬ 
fore  long,  if  I  get  the  chance.” 

A  thought  flashed  across  me  like  lightning.  This  blood¬ 
thirsty  doctor  —  this  drive  in  the  snow  —  this  case  of  pis¬ 
tols —  led  directly  to  the  “  mess  ”  referred  to  in  my  cousin 
Geoffry’s  telegram.  A  duel  was  to  be  fought,  and  Geoffry 
was  to  be  one  of  the  targets. 
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I  was  turning  rapidiv  in  my  mind  how  I  should  pump 
the  doctor,  when  he  asked,  — 

“  Are  you  going  as  far  as  Leenawn  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied. 

“  Then  I  can  take  the  car  on  to  Carrig  na  Golliogue  ?  ” 

"  I  am  going  to  Carrig  na  Golliogue.” 

He  gave  a  short  whistle,  and  taking  a  very  close  look  at 
me  — 

“  You  ’re  not  going  to  Shulawn  Castle,  eh  ?  ” 

“  I  really  don’t  know  where  I  am  going  to.  I  received  a 
telegram  from  a  cousin  of  mine,  asking  me  to  come  to  an 
inn  and  ”  — 

“  I  know  all  about  it.  You  ’re  Mr.  Greville.  I  intro¬ 
duce  myself  —  Denis  Phelim  Finnerty,  surgeon  to  the 
Pboul  a  Pliouca  Militia.  We  have  the  same  business  in 
hand.  Let  us  settle  tbe  preliminaries,”  and  Doctor  Fin¬ 
nerty  rubbed  his  hands  briskly  together,  as  if  he  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  flatten  a  bullet  between  his  palms. 

“  You  must  really  enlighten  me,”  I  said. 

“  You  are  new  to  the  business.  Are  you  prepared  to 
act,  sir,  without  seeing  your  principal  ’/  1  am.” 

“  Before  I  reply  to  your  question,  I  should  wish  to  hear 
your  version  of  the  story.” 

This  was  to  ascertain  tbe  exact  state  of  things  from  his 
point  of  view. 

“  You  are  welcome  to  it,  sir.  Your  man  has  been  sent 
a  message.  No  gentleman  wearing  the  Queen’s  scarlet  can 
refuse  to  meet  another,  when  that  other  is  his  equal.” 

”  Granted.  And  may  1  ask  who  has  sent  him  this  mes¬ 
sage  ?  ” 

“  The  lady’s  father,  sir,  her  natural  and  lawful'protector.” 

“  Father  1  Can  it  be  possible  that  my  cousin  is  going  to 
fight  an  old  man  ?  ” 

“  He  is  bound  to  fight  her  grandfather  if  necessary. 
He  ’ll  be  horsewhipped  in  his  barrack-square  if  he  shows 
the  white  feather.  Here ’s  Leenawn,  sir,”  and  the  doctor 
alighted  frotn  the  ear  on  to  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  with  the 
agility  that  laughed  in  the  teeth  of  gout  or  rheumatism. 

Here  was  a  pretty  situation  of  affairs.  My  cousin  Geof- 
fry  involved  in  a  duel  with  some  elderly  gentleman,  in 
whose  ashes  glowed  their  wonted  tires.  But  why  or  where¬ 
fore  ?  Geoffry,  with  all  bis  careless  ways,  was  incapable 
of  doing  a  dishonorable  act.  Of  this  I  felt  thoroughly  as¬ 
sured;  yet  that  there  must  have  been  grave,  painfully 
grave  offen-e  given  to  provoke  this  uliimatum  there  could 
be  no  possibility  of  doubt.  Doctor  Finnerty  had  evidently 
assumed  that  I  was  proceeding  to  Carrig  na  Golliogue  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  second  to  my  cousin ;  and  it  was 
now  painfully  apparent  to  me  that  my  kinsman  required 
my  services  in  this  very  unenviable  capacity,  and  nenee 
his  telegram. 

When  the  belligerent  physician  rejoined  me,  a  strong 
aroma  of  whiskey  punch  emanating  from  his  person,  he  in¬ 
stantly  repeated  his  inquirv  as  to  my  power  to  act  in  the 
absence  of  my  princi[ial.  1  informed  him  that  as  yet  I  had 
not  been  informed  by  n»v  cousin  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
treiemps,  and  that  I  would  be  glad  to  be  more  fully  posted 
up  in  the  matter. 

“  Your  cousin  will  post  you  up,  sir,  I  ’ll  go  bail.  Talk 
of  the  weather.  There  will  be  snow  before  morning,”  and 
rolling  the  collar  of  his  cloak  over  his  ears,  he  spoke  no 
other  word  until  we  jerked  up  opposite  a  long  straggling 
building,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  road,  which  proved  to 
be  the  hostelry  to  which  I  had  been  so  mysteriously  and 
unexpectedly  summoned. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  dingy  apartment,  redolent  of  the 

rirfume  of  damp  turf.  Upon  inquiring  for  Mr.  Greville, 
was  informed  by  a  young  lady  in  bare  feet  that  he  was 
‘‘  convaynient.”  This  young  ladv  commiserated  my  con¬ 
dition  by  such  exclamations  as  “  Och  wirra  I  but  ye  must 
be  kilt  wud  the  cowld.  What  brousht  ye  out,  ye  crayture, 
sich  a  cruel  night  ?  A  sup  o’  sperrits  ’ill  save  your  life. 
Bowl  off  your  coat,  an’  get  foreninst  the  fire.” 

My  gay  and  festive  cousin  greeted  me  with  considerable 
warmth,  and  upon  my  gravely  questioning  him  as  to  the 
dilemma  into  which  he  had  plunged  himself,  to  my  irrita¬ 
tion  and  astonishment  he  burst  out  laughing. 


”  This  is  no  laughing  matter,  Geoffry,”  I  exclaimed  an- 
grily. 

“  ’Pon  my  life  I  know  it  isn’t,  and  yet  it  is  so  exquisitely 
absurd  that  I  can  only  see  it  from  the  apex  of  its  absurd¬ 
ity,”  and  he  burst  out  again. 

“  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  why  you 
brought  me  here,  and  if  I  have  come  upon  a  fool’s  errand  ?  ” 

1  burst  out  angrily. 

“  Don’t  fizz  up  that  way,  old  man,”  cried  my  cousin. 
”  Have  a  liquor,  and  you  shall  hear  it  all.” 

I  adopted  his  suggestion. 

”  The  fact  is,  at  a  ball  at  Athlone  last  month  I  met  one 
of  the  most  piquant,  exquisite,  fascinating,  bewildering 
little  Irish  girls  that  ever  planted  a  dainty  foot  upon  a 
four-leaved  shamrock.  She  was  stopping  for  a  few  days 
with  some  friends  who  resided  near  the  town,  and  in  these 
few  days  I  saw  as  much  of  her  as  I  possibly  could,  and  in 
these  few  days  I  discovered  that  she  possessed  but  one 
fault  —  namelr,  a  heap  of  romance  laid  on  at  the  highest 
possible  pressure.  In  fact  she  is  a  Lydia  Languish,  Anno 
Domini  187-.  £A  bien,  mon  brave,  I  followed  her  to  her 
mountain  home,  and  put  up  at  this  sumptuous  and  palatial 
hostelry  ;  I  asked  permission  to  make  myself  known  to  her 
father,  a  splendid  Irish  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  but  she 
would  not  have  me  meet  him  for  worlds.  Our  interviews 
were  all  mysteriously  secret,  and  stolen,  as  if  our  respec¬ 
tive  lives  were  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  discovery.  One  day  we 
met  under  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  turf  —  this  is  a  very 
open  country ;  another  day  behind  the  solitary  tree  in  the 
barony  —  always  accompanied  though  by  an  abigail  —  till 
one  unlucky  ailernoon,  last  Thursday,  by  Jove  1  Sir  An¬ 
thony,  who  was  returning  from  shooting,  dropped  upon  us 
just  as  I  had  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  was  sealing  the 
delicious  ‘  Yes’  in  the  stereotyped  and  orthodox  manner; 
and  then,  mon  cker,  there  teas  a  shine.  He  wanted  to  shoot 
me  then  and  there,  but  kindly  postponed  it  until  you  ar¬ 
rived.  He  sent  me  a  hostile  message  through  a  wiry  little 
doctor,  who  seems  anxious  to  have  blood  at  any  price,  true 
to  the  instincts  of  his  profession.  This  little  gallipot  war¬ 
rior  has  departed  for  Westport,  for  his  ‘  barking  irons,’ 
and  this  is  the  state  of  the  poll  for  you,  and  isn’t  it  an  ex¬ 
quisite  piece  of  fooling  ?  ” 

“Is  tins  gentleman  a  lunatic  ?  ”  I  asked. 

”  Not  quite.” 

“  Is  he  a  person  of  position  ?  ” 

”  As  good  as  any  in  the  County  Galway,  or  any  other 
county.” 

“  Did  you  offer  any  explanation  ?  ” 

“  As  long  as  the  roatl  from  tliis  to  Westport.  I  could 
have  sold  it  by  mile.  Of  course  I  couldn’t  say  that  it  was 
his  daughter’s  fault.” 

“  And  he  won’t  listen  to  reason  ?  ” 

“  He  ’ll  listen  to  nobody  but  his  medical  adviser,  and 
that  gentleman,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  blood.” 

“  And  what  is  this  hot-headed,  foolish,  unchristian-like 
old  man’s  name  ?  ”  I  asked  in  thorough  disgust. 

“In  the  first  place,”  responded  my  kinsman,  “he  is  not 
old,  mark  that  I  and  in  the  second  place,  he  is  not  un¬ 
christian-like,  as  he  is  the  most  charitable  man  in  this  or 
any  other  district.” 

“  But  his  name  —  what  is  his  name  ?  ” 

“  His  name  is  Myles  Maurice  Carew.” 

“What I”  I  exclaimed,  bounding  to  my  feet;  “is  it 
Myles  Carew  formerly  of  the  Blue  Dragoons  ?  ” 

“  The  same  man ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Do 
you  know  him  ?  ” 

“  Do  I  know  him  1  why,  he  was  my  father’s  most  intimate 
friend,  although  much  his  junior.” 

“  By  Jove  t  I  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  him,  now 
that  you  mention  it.  Hip  I  hooray  I  ” 

Of  course  I  interviewed  Myles  Carew  in  his  stronghold 
at  Carrig  na  Golliogue. 

Of  course  I  arranged  the  preliminaries,  not  of  a  duel, 
but  of  a  meeting  between  his  romantic  daughter  and  my 
kinsman. 
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Of  course  we  enjoyed  ourselves  to  our  heart’s  content- 
1  believe  that  I  founil  the  Irish  whiskey  too  much  for  me, 
bat  this  is  irrelevant.  Doctor  Finnerty  came  out  like  a 
hero,  and  narrated  his  duelling  experiences  with  all  the 
j^sto  of  a  man  who  had  stood  his  ground  in  the  fifteen 
acres;  but  inside  of  this  line  of  lire,  his  heart  was  big,  and 
in  the  right  place. 

1  (lid  not  leave  Carrig  na  Golliogue  for  a  fortnight  —  I 
wish  that  I  was  there  now. 

I  have  just  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Geoffry  Greville, 
from  Gibraltar.  It  refers  to  the  sjMjnsorship  of  a  little 
ladv  in  whose  career  I  am  su[ii>osed  to  take  a  special  inter¬ 
est. 

Heigh  ho !  I  envy  GeolTry,  but  I  will  take  another  sum¬ 
mer  out  of  myself  fur  all  that. 


VlCTOll  HUGO’S  ROMANCES. 

BY  LESLIE  8TE1-HEN*. 

Apres  le  roman  pittoresque  mais  prosa'ique  de  Walter  Scott 
ii  restera  un  autre  roman  a  creer,  plus  beau  et  plus  cumplet  en¬ 
core  selon  nous.  C'est  le  roman,  a  la  fois  drame  et  ifpopce, 
pittoresque  mais  podtique,  rc'el  mais  iddal,  vrai  mais  grand, 
nni  enchussera  Walter  Scott  dans  Ilomfere. —  Victor  Uiujo  on 
^lUin  Durward. 

Victor  Hugo’s  romances  occupy  an  important  position 
in  the  history  of  literature  ;  many  innovations,  timidly  made 
elsewhere,  have  in  them  been  carried  boldly  out  to  their 
last  consetiuences ;  much  that  was  indetiiiite  in  literary 
tendencies  has  attained  to  definite  maturity ;  many  things 
have  come  to  a  point  and  been  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  romance  of  all,  “  Quatre 
Vingt  Treize,”  that  this  culmination  is  most  perfect.  This 
is  in  the  nature  of  things.  Men  who  are  in  any  way  typi¬ 
cal  of  a  stage  of  progress  may  be  compared  more  justly  to 
the  band  upon  the  dial  of  the  clock,  which  continues  to  ad¬ 
vance  as  it  indicates,  than  to  the  stationary  mile-stone, 
which  is  only  the  meiisure  of  what  is  past.  The  movement 
is  not  arrested.  That  significant  something  by  which  the 
work  of  such  a  man  differs  from  that  of  his  predecessors 
goes  on  disengaging  itself  and  becoming  more  and  more 
articulate  and  cognizable.  The  same  principle  of  growth, 
that  carried  his  first  book  beyond  the  books  of  previous 
writers,  carries  his  last  book  beyond  his  first.  And  just  as 
the  most  imbecile  production  of  any  literary  age  gives  us 
sometimes  the  very  clue  to  comprehension  we  have  sought 
long  and  vainly  in  contemporary  masterpieces,  so  it  may  be 
the  very  weakest  of  an  author’s  books  that,  coming  in  the 
sequel  of  many  others,  enables  us  at  last  to  get  hold  of 
what  underli(js  the  whole  of  them,  —  of  that  spinal  marrow 
of  significance  that  unites  the  work  of  his  life  into  some¬ 
thing  organic  and  rational.  This  is  what  has  been  done 
hj  “  Quatre  Vingt  Treize  ”  for  the  earlier  romances  of 
Metor  Hugo,  and  through  them  for  a  whole  division  of 
modern  literature.  We  have  here  the  legitimate  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  long  and  living  literary  tradition ;  and  hence,  so 
far,  its  explanation.  When  many  lines  diverge  from  each 
other  in  direction  so  slightly  as  to  confuse  the  eye,  we  know 
that  we  have  only  to  produce  them  to  make  the  chaos 
plain :  this  is  continually  so  in  literary  history ;  and  we 
shall  best  understand  the  importance  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
romances  if  we  think  of  them  as  some  such  prolongation  of 
one  of  the  main  lines  of  literary  tendency. 

When  we  compare  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott  with  those 
of  the  man  of  genius  who  preceded  him,  and  whom  he  de¬ 
lighted  to  honor  as  a  master  in  the  art, —  I  mean  Henry 
Fielding,  —  we  shall  be  somewhat  puzzled,  at  the  first 
moment,  to  explain  the  difference  that  there  is  between 
these  two.  Fielding  has  as  much  human  science ;  has  a 
far  firmer  hold  upon  the  tiller  of  his  story;  has  a  keen 
sense  of  character,  which  he  draws  (and  l^ott  olten  does 
so  too)  in  a  rather  abstract  and  academical  manner ;  and 
^lly,  is  quite  as  humorous  and  quite  as  good-humored  as 


the  great  Scotchman.  With  all  these  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  men,  it  is  astonishing  that  their  work  should 
be  so  different.  The  fact  is,  that  the  English  novel  was 
looking  one  way  and  seeking  one  set  of  eifects  in  the  hands 
of  Fielding ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Scott  it  was  looking 
eagerly  in  all  ways  and  searching  for  all  the  effects  that  by 
any  possibility  it  could  utilize.  The  ditlerence  between 
these  two  men  marks  a  great  enfranchisement.  With  Scott 
the  Romantic  movement,  the  movement  of  an  extended 
curiosity  and  an  enfranchised  imagination,  has  begun.  This 
is  a  trite  thing  to  say ;  but  trite  things  are  often  very  in¬ 
definitely  comprehended :  and  this  enfranchisement,  in  as 
far  as  it  regards  the  technical  change  that  came  over 
modern  prose  romance,  has  never  perhaps  been  explained 
with  any  clearness. 

To  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  roughly  to  compare  the 
two  sets  of  conventions  upon  which  plays  and  romances 
are  respectively  based.  The  purposes  of  these  two  arts 
are  so  much  alike,  and  they  deal  so  much  with  the  same 
passions  and  interests,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  funda¬ 
mental  opposition  of  their  methods.  And  yet  such  a  fun¬ 
damental  opposition  exists,  in  the  drama  the  action  is 
developed  in  great  measure  by  means  of  things  that  re¬ 
main  outside  of  the  art ;  by  means  of  real  things,  that  is, 
and  not  artistic  conventions  for  things.  This  is  a  sort  of 
realism,  that  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  realism  in 
painting  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  The  realism  in  paint¬ 
ing  is  a  thing  of  purposes ;  this,  that  we  have  to  indicate 
in  the  drama,  is  an  affair  of  method.  We  have  heard  a 
story,  indeed,  of  a  painter  in  France  who,  when  he  wanted 
to  paint  a  sea-beach,  carried  realism  from  his  ends  to  his 
means  and  plastered  real  sand  upon  his  canvas ;  and  that 
is  precisely  what  is  done  in  the  drama.  The  dramatic 
author  has  to  paint  his  beaches  with  real  sand:  real  live 
man  and  women  move  about  the  stage ;  we  hear  real  voices  ; 
what  is  feigned  merely  puts  an  edge  upon  what  is ;  we  do 
actually  see  a  woman  go  behind  a  screen  as  Lady  Teazle, 
and,  after  a  certain  interval,  we  do  actually  see  her  very 
shamefully  produced  again.  Now  all  these  things,  that 
remain  as  they  were  in  life,  and  are  not  transmuted  into 
any  artistic  convention,  are  terribly  stubborn  and  diilicult 
to  deal  with ;  and  hence  there  are  for  the  (^ramatist  many 
resultant  limitations  in  time  and  space.  These  limitations 
in  some  sort  approximate  towards  those  of  painting :  the 
dramatic  author  is  tied  down,  not  indeed  to  a  moment,  but 
to  the  duration  of  each  scene  or  act ;  he  is  confined  to  the 
stage,  almost  as  the  painter  is  confined  within  his  frame. 
But  the  great  restriction  is  this,  that  a  dramatic  author 
must  deal  with  his  actors,  and  with  his  actors  alone.  Cer¬ 
tain  moments  of  suspense,  certain  significant  dispositions 
of  personages,  a  certain  logical  advance  of  fable,  these  are 
the  only  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  playwright.  It  is 
true  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  scene-painter,  the 
costumier,  and  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  he  may  add 
to  this  something  of  pageant,  something  of  sound  and  fury  ; 
but  these  are,  for  the  dramatic  writer,  beside  the  mark, 
and  do  not  come  under  the  vivifying  touch  of  his  genius. 
When  we  turn  to  romance,  we  find  this  no  longer.  Here 
nothing  is  reproduced  to  our  senses  directly.  Not  only 
the  main  conception  of  the  work,  but  the  scenery,  the  ap- 
liances,  the  mechanism  by  which  this  conception  is  brought 
ome  to  us,  have  been  put  through  the  crucible  of  another 
man’s  mind,  and  come  out  again,  one  and  all,  in  the  form 
of  written  words.  AVith  the  loss  of  every  degree  of  such 
realism  as  we  have  described,  there  is  for  art  a  clear  gain 
of  liberty  and  largeness  of  competence.  Thus,  painting,  in 
which  the  round  outlines  of  things  are  thrown  on  to  a  flat 
board,  is  far  more  free  than  sculpture,  in  which  their  solid¬ 
ity  is  preserved.  It  is  by  giving  up  these  childish  identi¬ 
ties  that  art  gains  true  strength.  And  so  in  the  case  of 
novels  as  compared  with  the  stage.  Continuous  narration 
is  the  flat  board  on  to  which  the  novelist  throws  everything. 
And  from  this,  there  results  for  him  a  great  loss  of  vivid¬ 
ness,  but  a  great  compensating  gain  in  his  power  over  the 
subject ;  so  that  he  can  now  subordinate  one  thing  to 
another  in  importance,  and  introduce  all  manner  of  very 
subtle  detail,  to  a  degree  that  was  before  impossible.  He 
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fan  n*n<ler  just  as  easily  the  flourish  of  trumpets  before  a  , 
victorious  emperor  and  the  <;ossip  of  country  market  women,  j 
the  gradual  <le<;ay  of  forty  years  of  a  man’s  life  and  the  | 
gesture  of  a  passionate  moment.  He  finds  himself  equally 
unable,  if  he  looks  at  it  from  one  point  of  view,  —  equally 
able,  if  he  looks  at  it  from  another  point  of  view,  —  to  re- 
prtHluce  a  color,  a  sound,  an  outline,  a  logical  argument,  a 
physical  action.  He  can  show  his  readers,  behind  and 
around  the  personages  that  for  the  moment  occupy  the 
foreground  of  his  story,  the  continual  suggestion  of  the 
landscape ;  the  turn  of  the  weather  that  will  turn  with  it 
men’s  lives  and  fortunes,  dimly  foreshadowed  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  the  fatality  of  distant  events,  the  stream  of  national 
tendency,  the  grand  s.alient  framework  of  causation.  And 
all  this  thrown  upon  the  llat  board —  all  this  entering  nat¬ 
urally  and  smoothly  into  the  texture  of  continuous,  intelli¬ 
gent  narration. 

'J'his  touches  the  difference  between  Fielding  and  Scott. 
In  the  work  of  the  latter,  true  to  his  character  of  a  modern 
and  a  romantic,  we  Iteeouie  suddenlv  conscious  of  the  back¬ 
ground.  Fielding,  on  the  other  fiand,  although  he  had 
recognized  that  the  novel  was  nothing  else  than  an  ejfic  in 
prose,  wrote  in  the  spirit  not  of  the  epic,  but  of  the  drama. 
Tliis  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  drama  was  in  any 
way  incapable  of  a  regeneration  similar  in  kind  to  that  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  with  regard  to  the  novel.  The 
notorious  contrary  fact  is  sufficient  to  guard  the  reader 
against  such  a  misconstruction.  All  that  is  meant  is, 
that  Fielding  remained  ignorant  of  certain  capabilities 
which  the  novel  possesses  over  "the  drama;  or,  at  least, 
neglected  and  did  not  develop  them.  To  the  end  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  see  things  as  a  playwright  sees  them.  The  world 
with  which  he  dealt,  the  world  he  had  realized  fur  himself 
and  sought  to  realize  and  set  before  his  readers,  was  a 
world  of  exclusively  human  interest.  As  for  landscape  he 
was  content  to  tinderline  stage  directions,  as  it  miglit  be 
done  in  a  play-book  :  Tom  and  Molly  retire  into  a  prac¬ 
ticable  wood.  As  for  nationality  and  public  sentiment,  it 
is  curious  enough  to  think  that  Tom  ,Iones  is  laid  in  the 
year  forty-five,  ami  that  the  only  use  he  makes  of  the  re¬ 
bellion  is  to  throw  a  troop  of  soldiers  into  his  hero’s  waj , 

It  is  most  really  imjtortant,  however,  to  notice  the  change 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  conception  of  character 
by  the  la-ginning  of  the  romantic  movement  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  introduction  into  fiction  of  a  vast  amount  of  new 
material.  Fielding  tells  us  as  much  as  he  thought  necessary 
to  account  for  the  actions  of  his  creatures  ;  he  thought  that 
each  of  these  actions  could  be  decomposed  on  the  spot  into 
a  few  simple  personal  elements,  as  we  decompose  a  force 
in  a  question  of  perfectly  abstract  dynamics.  The  larger 
motives  are  all  unknown  to  him  ;  he  bad  not  understwHl 
that  the  configuration  of  the  land.scape  or  the  fashion  of  the 
times  could  lie  for  anything  in  a  story  ;  and  so,  naturally 
and  rightly,  he  said  nothing  aliout  them.  Hut  Scott’s  in¬ 
stinct,  the  instinct  of  the  man  of  an  age  profoundly  dif¬ 
ferent,  taught  him  otherwise ;  and,  in  his  work,  the  in<li- 
vidual  characters  begin  to  occupy  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  that  canvas  on  which  armies  mameuvre,  and 
great  hills  pile  themselves  upon  each  other’s  shoulders. 
Fielding’s  characters  were  always  great  to  the  full  stature 
of  a  perfectly  arbitrary  will.  Already  in  Scott  we  begin 
to  have  a  sense  of  the  subtle  influences  that  moderate  and 
(jualify  a  man’s  ]>ersonality  ;  that  ]>ersonality  is  no  longer 
thrown  out  in  unnatural  isolation,  but  is  resumed  into  its 
place  in  the  constitution  of  things. 

It  is  this  change  in  the  manner  of  regarding  men  and 
their  actions,  first  exhibited  in  romance,  that  has  since 
renewed  and  vivified  history.  For  art  precedes  philosophy 
and  even  science.  People  must  have  noticed  things  and 
interested  themselves  in  them,  before  they  begin  to  debate 
u{>on  their  causes  or  influence.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that 
art  is  the  pioneer  of  knowledge ;  those  predilections  of  the 
artist  he  knows  not  why,  those  irrational  acceptations  and 
recognitions,  reclaim,  out  of  the  world  that  we  have  not  yet 
realized,  ever  another  and  another  corner  ;  and  after  the 
facts  have  been  thus  vividly  brought  before  us,  and  have 
had  time  to  settle  and  arrange  themselves  in  our  minds. 


some  day  there  will  be  found  the  man  of  science  to  staiK) 
up  and  give  the  explanation.  Scott  took  an  interest  ig 
many  things  in  which  Fielding  took  none  ;  and  for  thij 
reason,  and  no  other,  he  introduced  them  into  his  romanc>! 
If  he  had  been  told  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  motj! 
ment  that  he  was  so  lightly  initiating,  he  would  have  bveg 
very  incredulous  and  not  a  little  scandalized.  At  the  tinit 
when  he  wrote,  the  real  drift  of  this  new  manner  of.pleai. 
ing  people  in  fiction  was  not  yet  apparent ;  and,  even  now, 
it  is  only  by  looking  at  the  romances  of  Victor  Hugo  that 
we  are  enabled  to  form  any  proper  judgment  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  These  books  are  not  only  descended  by  ordinarv 
generation  from  the  Waverley  novels,  but  it  is  in  theig 
chiefly  that  we  shall  find  the  revolutionary  tradition  nf 
Scott  carried  further ;  that  we  shall  find  Scott  himseli;  in 
so  far  as  regards  his  conception  of  prose  fiction  and  its 
purposes,  surpassed  in  his  own  spirit,  instead  of  tamely 
followed.  We  h<ave  here,  as  I  said  before,  a  line  of  literary 
tendency  produced,  and  by  thisj^  production  definitely 
separated  from  others.  When  we  come  to  Hugo,  we  see 
that  the  deviation,  which  seemed  slight  enough  and  nut 
very  serious  between  Scott  and  Fielding,  is  indeed  such  a 
great  gulf  in  thought  and  sentiment  as  only  successive 
generations  can  pass  over ;  and  it  is  but  natural  thiit  one 
of  the  great  advances  that  Hugo  has  made  upon  Scott  is  an 
advance  in  self-consciousness.  Both  men  follow  the  same 
road ;  but  where  the  one  went  blindly  and  carelessly,  the 
other  advances  with  all  deliberation  and  forethought. 
There  never  was  artist  much  more  unconscious  than  Scott; 
and  there  have  been  not  many  more  conscious  than  Ilucro. 
The  passace  at  the  head  of  these  pages  shows  how  organi¬ 
cally  he  had  understood  the  nature  of  his  own  changes. 
He  has,  underlying  each  of  the  five  great  romances  (which 
alone  we  purpose  here  to  examine),  two  deliberate  designs; 
one  artistic,  the  other  consciously  ethical  and  intellectual. 
This  is  a  man  living  in  a  difl'erent  world  from  Scott,  who 
professes  sturdily  (in  one  of  his  introductions)  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  novels  having  any  moral  influence  at  all; 
but  still  Hugo  is  too  much  of  an  artist  to  let  himself  he 
hampered  by  his  dogmas  ;  and  the  truth  is|tbat  the  artistic 
result  seems,  in  at  least  one  great  instance,  to  have  very 
little  connection  with  the  other,  or  directly  ethical  result. 

The  artistic  result  of  a  romance,  what  is  left  upon  the 
memory  by  any  really  powerful  an<l  artistic  novel,  is  some¬ 
thing  so  complicated  and  refined  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  a 
name  upon  it;  and  yet  something  as  simple  as  nature. 
These  two  propositions  may  seem  mutually  destructive,  but 
they  are  so  only  in  appearance.  The  fact  is  that  art  is 
working  far  ahead  of  language  as  well  as  of  science,  realiz¬ 
ing  for  us,  by  all  manner  of  suggestions  and  exaggerations, 
eflects  for  which  as  yet  we  have  no  direct  name  ;  nay,  for 
which  we  may  never  perhaps  have  a  direct  name,  for  the 
reason  that  these  eflects  do  not  enter  very  largely  into  the 
necessities  of  life.  Hence  alone  is  that  suspicion  of  vague¬ 
ness  that  often  hangs  about  the  purpose  of  a  romance ;  it 
is  clear  enough  to  us  in  thought ;  but  we  are  not  used  to 
consider  anything  clear  until  we  are  able  to  formulate  it  in 
words,  and  analytical  language  has  not  been  sufficiently 
shaped  to  that  end.  We  all  know  this  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  a  picture,  simple  and  strong  as  may  be  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  has  left  with  us ;  and  it  is  only  because  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  medium  of  romance,  that  we  are  prevented 
from  seeing  that  the  two  cases  are  the  same.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  anything  blurred  or  indefinite  in  the  impression 
left  with  us,  it  is  just  because  the  impression  is  so  very 
definite  after  its  own  kind,  that  we  find  it  hard  to  fit  it  ex¬ 
actly  with  the  expressions  of  our  philosophical  speech. 

It  is  this  idea  which  underlies  and  issues  from  a  romance, 
this  something  which  it  is  the  function  of  that  form  of  art 
to  create,  this  epical  value,  that  I  propose  chiefly  to  seek, 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  throw  into  relief,  in  the  present 
study.  It  is  thus,  I  believe,  that  we  shall  see  most  clearly 
the  great  stride  that  Hugo  has  taken  beyond  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  how,  no  longer  content  with  expressing  more  or 
less  abstract  relations  of  man  to  man,  he  has  set  before 
himself  the  task  of  realizing,  in  the  language  of  romance, 
much  of  the  involution  of  our  complicated  lives. 
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ters,  Dorn  Claude  and  Quasimodo,  the  chill  shelter  of  the 
old  cathedral.  It  is  here  that  we  touch  most  intimately  the 
generative,  artistic  idea  of  the  romance :  are  they  not  all 
four  taken  out  of  some  quaint  mouldin;',  illustrative  of  the 
Beatitudes,  or  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  the  seven  deadly 
sins  ?  What  is  Quasimodo  but  an  animated  gargoyle  ? 
What  is  the  whole  book  but  the  reanimation  of  Gothic  art  V 
It  is  curious  that  in  this,  the  earliest  of  the  live  great  ro- 


This  epical  value  is  not  to  be  found,  let  it  be  understood, 
in  every  so-called  novel.  The  great  majoritjr  are  not  works 
of  art  in  anything  but  a  very  secondary  signification.  One 
night  almost  number  on  one’s  fingers  the  works  in  which 
such  a  supreme  artistic  intention  has  been  in  any  way  su¬ 
perior  to  the  other  and  lesser  aims,  themselves  more  or  less 
nrtistic,  that  generally  go  hand  in  hand  with  it  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  prose  romance.  The  purely  critical  spirit  is,  in 
nost  novels,  paramount.  At  the  present  moment  we  can 
recall  one  man  only,  for  whose  works  it  would  have  been 
mually  possible  to  accomplish  our  present  design :  and  that 
man  is  Hawthorne.  There  is  a  unity,  an  unwavering  crea¬ 
tive  purpose,  about  some  at  least  of,ilawthorne’s  romances, 
that  impresses  itself  on  the  most  indifferent  reader  ;  and 
the  very  restrictions  and  weaknesses  of  the  man  served 
perhaps  to  strengthen  the  vivid  and  single  impression  of 
his  works.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Hugo  :  unity, 
if  he  attains  to  it,  is  indeed  unity  out  of  multitude;  and  it 
is  the  wonderful  power  of  subordination  and  synthesis  thus 
dbplayed,  that  gives  us  the  measure  of  his  genius.  No 
amount  of  mere  discussion  and  statement,  such  as  this, 
could  give  a  just  conception  of  the  greatness  of  this  power. 
It  must  be  felt  in  the  books  themselves,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  in  the  present  essay  is  to  recall  to  the  reader  the  more 
general  features  of  each  of  the  five  great  romances,  hurriedly 
and  imperfectly,  as  space  will  permit,  and  rather  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  than  anything  more  complete. 

The  moral  end  that  the  author  had  before  him  in  the 
conception  of  “  Notre  Dame  de  Paris”  was  (he  tells  us)  to 
“denounce”  the  external  fatality  that  bangs  over  men  in 
the  form  of  foolish  and  inflexible  superstition.  To  speak 
plainly,  this  moral  purpose  seems  to  have  mighty  little  to 
do  with  the  artistic  conception :  moreover  it  is  very  ques¬ 
tionably  handled,  while  the  artistic  conception  is  developed 
with  the  most  consummate  success.  Old  Paris  lives  for 
US  with  newness  of  life ;  we  have  ever  before  our  eyes  the 
city  cut  into  three  by  tbe  two  arms  of  the  river,  the 
boat-shaped  island  “  moored  ”  by  five  bridges  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  shores,  and  the  two  unequal  towns  on  either  hand. 
We  forget  all  that  enumeration  of  palaces  and  churches 
and  convents  which  occupies  so  many  pages  of  admirable 
description,  and  the  thoughtless  reader  might  be  inclined 
to  conclude  from  this  that  they  were  pages  thrown  away  ; 
but  this  is  not  so :  we  forget,  indeed,  the  details,  as  we  for¬ 
get  or  do  not  see  the  different  layers  of  paint  on  a  com¬ 
pleted  picture ;  but  the  thing  desired  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  we  carry  away  with  us  a  sense  of  the  “  Gothic 
profile  "  of  the  city,  of  the  “  surprising  forest  of  pinnacles 
and  towers  and  belfries,”  and  we  know  not  what  of  rich 
and  intricate  and  quaint.  And  throughout,  Notre  Dame 
baa  been  held  up  over  Paris  by  a  height  far  greater  than 
that  of  its  twin  towers :  the  Cathedral  is  present  to  us  from 
the  first  p^e  to  the  last ;  the  title  has  given  us  the  clue, 
and  alrea^  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  the  story  begins  to 
attach  itself  to  that  central  building  by  character  after 
character.  It  is  purely  an  effect  of  mirage  ;  Notre  Dame 
does  not,  in  reality,  thus  dominate  and  stand  out  above  the 
city ;  and  any  one  who  should  visit  it,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Scott-tourists  to  Edinburgh  or  the  Trossachs,  would  be  al¬ 
most  affronted  at  finding  nothing  more  than  this  old  church 
thrust  away  into  a  corner.  It  is  purely  an  effect  of  mirage, 
as  we  say ;  but  it  is  an  effect  that  permeates  and  possesses 
the  whole  book  with  astonishing  consistency  and  strength. 
And  then,  Hugo  has  peopled  this  Gothic  city,  and,  above  all, 
this  Gothic  church,  with  a  race  of  men  even  more  distinc¬ 
tively  Gothic  than  their  surroundings.  We  know  this  gen¬ 
eration  already  :  we  have  seen  them  clustered  about  the 
worn  capitals  of  pillars,  or  craning  forth  over  the  church 
leads  with  the  open  mouths  of  gargoyles.  About  them  all, 
there  is  that  sort  of  stiff,  quaint  unreality,  that  conjunction 
of  the  grotesque,  and  even  of  a  certain  bourgeois  snugness 
with  passionate  contortion  and  horror,  that  is  so  character¬ 
istic  of  Gothic  art.  Esmeralda  is  somewhat  an  exception  ; 
she  and  the  goat  traverse  the  story  like  two  children  who 
have  wandered  in  a  dream.  Tbe  finest  moment  of  the  book 
is  when  these  two  share  with  the  two  other  leading  charac- 


raances,  there  should  be  so  little  of  that  extravagance  that 
latterly  we  have  come  almost  to  identify  with  the  author’s 
manner.  There  is  much  melodrama  indeed.  The  scene  of 
the  in-pace,  for  example,  in  spite  of  its  strength,  verges 
dangerously  on  the  province  of  the  penny  novelist.  But 
for  all  that,  there  is  little  of  the  wilfully  impossible.  Still, 
even  here,  there  are  false  notes.  1  do  not  believe  that 
Quasimodo  rode  upon  the  bell  ;  I  should  as  soon  imagine 
that  he  swung  by  the  clapper.  And  again,  the  following 
two  sentences,  out  of  an  otherwise  admirable  chapter, 
surely  surpass  what  it  has  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of 
any  other  man  to  imagine :  “  II  souffrait  tant  que  par  in¬ 
stants  il  s’arrachait  des  poignees  de  eheveux,  pour  voir 
s’ils  ne  blanchissaient  pas”  (vol.  ii.  p.  180).  And,  “  Ses 
pensdes  dtaient  si  insupportables  qu’il  prenait  sa  tSte  k 
deux  mains  et  tdehait  de  I’arracher  de  ses  ^paules  pour  la 
briser  sur  le  pave  ”  (p.  181). 

One  other  fault,  before  we  pass  on.  In  spite  of  the  hor¬ 
ror  and  misery  that  pervade  all  of  his  later  work,  there  is 
in  it  much  less  of  actual  melodrama  than  here,  and  rarely, 

I  should  say  never,  that  sort  of  brutality,  that  useless,  in¬ 
sufferable  violence  to  the  feelings,  which  is  the  last  di.stinc- 
tion  between  melodrama  and  true  tragedy.  Now,  in  “  Notre 
Dame,”  the  whole  story  of  Esmeralda’s  passion  for  the 
worthless  archer  is  unpleasant  enough;  but  when  she  be¬ 
trays  herself  in  her  last  hiding-place,  herself  and  her 
wretched  mother,  by  calling  out  to  this  sordid  hero  who 
has  long  since  forgotten  her  —  well,  that  is  just  one  of  these 
things  that  readers  will  not  forgive ;  they  do  not  like  it, 
and  they  are  quite  right ;  life  is  hard  enough  for  poor  mor¬ 
tals,  without  having  it  indefinitely  embittered  for  them  by 
art. 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  similar  blemish  in  “  Les  Mi- 
s^rables.”  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  literary  restraint  that  Ilutro  has  ever 
made  :  there  is  here  certainly  the  ripest  and  most  easy  de¬ 
velopment  of  bis  powers.  It  is  the  moral  intention  of  this 
great  novel  to  waken  us  a  little,  if  it  may  be,  —  for  such 
awakenings  are  unpleasant,  —  to  the  great  cost  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  that  we  enjoy  and  profit  by,  to  the  labor  and  sweat  of 
those  who  support  the  litter,  civilization,  in  which  we  our¬ 
selves  are  so  smoothly  carried  forward.  People  are  all 
gla<l  to  shut  their  eyes ;  and  it  gives  them  a  very  simple 
pleasure  when  they  can  forget  that  our  laws  commit  a  mill¬ 
ion  individual  injustices,  to  be  once  roughly  just  in  the 
general ;  that  the  bread  that  we  eat,  and  the  (piiet  of  the 
family,  and  all  that  embellishes  life  and  makes  it  worth 
having,  have  to  be  purchased  by  death  —  by  the  deaths  of 
animals,  and  the  deaths  of  men  wearied  out  with  labor,  and 
the  deaths  of  those  criminals  called  tyrants  and  revolution¬ 
aries,  and  the  deaths  of  those  revolutionaries  called  crimi¬ 
nals.  It  is  to  something  of  all  this  that  Victor  Hugo  wishes 
to  open  men’s  eyes  in  *•  Les  Mis^rables  ;  ”  and  this  moral 
lesson  is  worked  out  in  masterly  coincidence  with  the  artis¬ 
tic  effect.  The  deadly  weight  of  civilization  to  those  who 
are  below  presses  sensibly  on  our  shoulders  as  we  read. 
A  sort  of  mocking  indignation  grows  upon  us  as  we  find 
society  rejecting,  again  anj  again,  the  services  of  the  most 
serviceable;  setting  Jean  Valjean  to  pick  oakum,  casting 
Galileo  into  prison,  crucifying  Christ.  There  is  a  haunt¬ 
ing  and  horrible  sense  of  insecurity  about  the  book.  The 
terror  we  thus  feel  is  a  terror  for  the  machinery  of  law,  that 
we  can  hear  in  the  dark,  tearing  good  and  bad  between  ita 
formidable  wheels  with  the  blind  stolidity  of  all  machinery, 
human  or  divine.  This  terror  incarnates  itself  sometimes 
and  leaps  horribly  out  upon  us;  as  when  the  crouching 
mendicant  looks  up,  and  Jean  Valjean,  in  the  light  of  the 
street  lamp,  recognizes  the  face  of  the  detective;  as  when 
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the  lantern  of  the  patrol  flashes  suddenly  through  the 
darkness  of  the  sewer ;  or  as  when  the  fugitive  comes  forth  i 
at  last  at  evening,  by  the  <piiet  riverside,  and  finds  the  po¬ 
lice  there  also,  waiting  stolidly  for  vice  and  stolidly  satis-  < 
tied  to  take  virtue  instead.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  op-  ! 
prcssion,  and  full  of  prejudice,  which  is  the  great  means  of  I 
oppression.  We  have  the  prejudices  of  M.  Gillenormand,  | 
the  prejudices  of  Marius,  the  preju<lices  in  revolt  that  de-  : 
fend  the  barricade,  and  the  throned  prejudices  that  carry 
it  by  storm.  And  then  we  have  the  admirable  conception 
of  Javert,  the  man  who  had  made  a  religion  of  the  police,  I 
and  would  not  survive  the  moment  when  he  learned  that 
there  was  another  truth  outside  the  truth  of  laws;  a  melan¬ 
choly  and  a  very  just  creation,  over  which  the  reader  will  ; 
do  well  to  ponder,  j 

With  so  gloomy  a  design  this  great  work  is  still  full  of  j 
life  and  light  and  love.  The  portrait  of  the  good  Bishop  j 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  things  in  modern  literature.  i 
The  whole  scene  at  Montfermeil  is  full  of  the  charm  that  ^ 
Hugo  knows  so  well  how  to  throw  about  children.  Who  i 
can  forget  the  passage  where  Cosette,  sent  out  at  night  to 
draw  water,  stands  in  admiration  before  the  illuminated  j 
booth,  and  the  huckster  behind  “  lui  faisait  un  peu  retfet  | 
d’etre  le  Pore  eternel  ”  ?  The  pathos  of  the  forlorn  sabot 
laid  trustingly  by  the  chimney,  in  expectation  of  the  Santa  i 
Claus  that  was  not,  takes  us  fairly  by  the  throat ;  there  is 
nothing  in  Shakespeare  that  touches  the  heart  more  nearly. 
The  loves  of  Cosette  and  Marius  are  very  pure  and  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  we  cannot  refuse  our  affection  to  Gavroche,  al¬ 
though  we  may  make  a  mental  reservation  of  our  profound 
disbelief  in  his  existence.  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  there  is 
no  book  in  the  world  that  can  be  compared  with  it  There 
is  as  mu(;h  calm  and  serenity  as  Hugo  has  ever  attained 
to ;  the,  melodramatic  coarsenesses  that  disfigured  “  Notre 
Dame ’’are  no  longer  present.  There  is  certainly  much 
that  is  painfully  improbable ;  and  again,  the  story  itself  is 
a  little  too  well  constructed;  it  produces  on  us  the  effect 
of  a  puzzle,  and  we  grow  incredulous  as  we  find  that  every 
character  fits  in  again  and  again  into  the  plot,  and  is,  like 
the  child’s  cube,  serviceable  on  six  faces ;  things  are  not  i 
so  well  arranged  in  life  as  all  that  comes  to.  Some  of  I 
the  digressions  also  seem  out  of  place,  and  do  nothing  but  ' 
interrupt  and  irritate.  But  when  all  is  said,  the  book  j 
remains  of  masterly  conception  and  of  masterly  develop-  i 
ment,  full  of  pathos,  full  of  truth,  full  of  a  high  elotjuence.  | 

Superstition  and  social  exigency  having  been  thus  dealt  I 
with  in  the  first  two  members  of  the  series,  it  remained 
for  “  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  ”  to  show  man  hand  to 
hand  with  the  elements,  the  last  form  of  external  force 
that  is  brought  against  him.  And  here  once  more  the 
artistic  effect  and  the  moral  lesson  are  worked  out  to¬ 
gether,  and  are,  indeed,  one.  Gilliat,  alone  u{>on  the  reef 
at  his  herculean  task,  oilers  a  tyjHS  of  human  industry  in 
the  midst  of  the  vague  “  diffusion  of  forces  into  the  illim¬ 
itable,”  and  tbe  visionary  development  of  “  wasted  lalmr  ” 
in  the  sea,  and  the  winds,  and  the  clouds.  No  character 
was  ever  thrown  into  such  strange  relief  as  Gilliat.  The 
great  circle  of  sea-birds  that  come  wonderingly  around  him 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival  strikes  at  once  the  note  of  his 
preeminence  and  isolation.  He  fills  the  whole  reef  with 
his  indefatigable  toil ;  this  solitary  spot  in  the  ocean  rings 
with  the  clamor  of  his  anvil ;  we  see  him  as  he  comes  and 
goes,  thrown  out  sharply  against  the  clear  background  of 
the  sea.  And  yet  his  isolation  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  isolation  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  example ;  indeed,  no 
two  books  could  be  more  instructive  to  set  side  by  side 
than  “  Les  Travailleurs  ”  and  this  other  of  the  old  days 
before  art  had  learned  io  occupy  itself  with  aught  that  lies 
outside  of  human  will.  Crusoe  was  one  sole  centre  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  midst  of  a  nature  utterly  dead  and  utterly 
unrealized  by  the  artist;  but  this  is  not  how  we  feel  with 
Gilliat ;  we  feel  that  he  is  opposed  by  a  “  dark  coalition  of  i 
forces,”  that  an  “  immense  animosity  ”  surrounds  him ;  we  { 
are  the  witnesses  of  the  terrible  warfare  that  he  wages  j 
with  “  the  silent  inclemency  of  phenomena  going  their  own 
way,  and  the  great  general  law,  implacable  and  passive :  ”  I 


“  a  conspiracy  of  the  indifferency  of  things  ”  is  against 
him.  There  is  not  one  interest  on  the  reef,  hut  two.  Just 
as  we  recognize  Gilliat  for  the  hero,  we  recognize,  as  im. 
plied  by  this  indifferency  of  things,  this  direction  of  forces 
to  some  purpose  outside  our  purposes,  yet  another  char, 
acter  who  may  almost  take  rank  as  the  villain  of  the  novel, 
and  the  two  face  up  to  one  another  blow  for  blow,  feint 
for  feint,  until,  in  the  storm,  they  fight  it  epically  out,  and 
Gilliat  remains  the  victor;  a  victor,  however,  who  has 
still  to  encounter  the  octopus.  I  need  say  nothing  of  the 
gruesome,  repulsive  excellence  of  that  famous  scene;  it 
will  be  enough  to  remind  the  reader  that  Gilliat  is  in  jiur- 
suit  of  a  crab  when  he  is  himself  assaulted  by  the  devil¬ 
fish,  and  that  this,  in  its  way,  is  the  last  touch  to  the  inner 
significance  of  the  book  ;  here,  indeed,  is  the  true  |)osition 
of  man  in  the  universe. 

But  in  “  Les  Travailleurs,”  with  all  its  strength,  with  all 
its  eloquence,  with  all  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  its  main 
situations,  we  cannot  con(;eal  from  ourselves  thivt  there  ii 
a  thread  of  something  that  will  not  bear  calm  scrutiny. 
There  is  much  that  is  disquieting  about  the  storm,  admi¬ 
rably  as  it  begins.  I  am  very  doubtful  if  it  would  be  [Vi¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  boat  from  foundering  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  by  any  amount  of  breakwater  and  broken  rock. 
I  do  not  understand  the  way  in  which  the  waves  are 
spoken  of,  and  prefer  just  to  take  it  as  a  loose  way  of 
speaking,  and  pass  on.  And  lastly,  how  does  it  happm 
that  the  sea  was  quite  calm  next  day  V  Is  this  great  hur¬ 
ricane  a  piece  of  scene-painting  after  all  ?  And  when  ve 
have  forgiven  Gilliat’s  prodigies  of  strength  (although,  ia 
soberness,  he  reminds  us  more  of  Porthos  in  the  “  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne  ”  than  is  quite  desirable)  what  is  to  be  said 
to  his  suicide,  and  how  are  we  to  condemn  in  ade([uate 
terms  that  unprincipled  avidity  after  effect,  which  tells  us 
that  the  sloop  disappeared  over  the  horizon  ard  the  head 
under  the  water,  at  one  and  the  same  moment  ?  Monsieur 
Hugo  may  say  what  he  will,  but  we  know  better  ;  we 
know  very  well  that  they  did  not ;  a  thing  like  that  raise* 
up  a  despairing  spirit  of  opposition  in  a  man’s  readers; 
they  give  him  the  lie  fiercely,  as  they  read.  Lastly,  we 
have  here,  already,  some  beginning  of  that  curious  series 
of  English  blunders  that  makes  us  wonder  if  there  are 
neither  proof-sheets  nor  judicious  friends  in  the  whole  of 
France,  and  allects  us  sometimes  with  a  sickening  uneasi¬ 
ness  as  to  what  may  be  our  own  exploits  when  we  touch 
upon  foreign  countries  and  foreign  tongues.  It  is  here 
that  we  shall  find  the  famous  “  first  of  the  fourth,”  and 
many  English  words  that  may  be  comprehensible  perhaps 
in  Paris.  It  is  here  that  we  learn  that  ”  laird  ”  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  the  same  title  as  ”  lord  ”  in  England.  Here,  also, 
is  an  account  of  a  Highland  soldier’s  equipment,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  lovers  of  genuine  fun. 

In  “L’Homme  qui  Rit,”  it  was  Hugo’s  object  to  “de¬ 
nounce  ”  (as  he  would  say  himself)  the  aristocratic  princi¬ 
ple,  as  it  was  exhibited  in  England;  and  tlA  purpose, 
somewhat  more  unmitigatedly  satiric  than  that  of  tbe  two 
last,  must  answer  for  much  that  is  unpleasant  in  the  book. 
The  repulsiveness  of  the  scheme  of  the  story,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  bound  up  with  impossibilities  and 
absurdities,  discourage  the  reader  at  the  outset,  and  it 
needs  an  effort  to  take  it  as  seriously  as  it  deserves.  And 
yet  when  we  judge  it  deliberately,  it  will  be  seen  that,  here 
again,  the  story  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  moral.  The 
constructive  ingenuity  exhibited  throughout  is  almost  mor¬ 
bid.  Nothing  could  be  more  happily  imagined,  as  a  ret/uclio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  aristocratic  principle,  than  the  advent¬ 
ures  of  Gwynplaine,  the  itinerant  mountebank,  snatched 
suddenly  out  of  his  little  way  of  life,  aqd  installed  without 
preparation  as  one  of  the  hereditary  legislators  of  a  great 
country.  It  is  with  a  very  bitter  irony  that  the  paper,  on 
which  all  this  depends,  is  left  to  float  for  years  at  the  will 
of  wind  and  tide.  What,  again,  can  be  finer  in  conception 
than  that  voice  from  the  people  heard  suddenly  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  solemn  arraignment  of  tbe  pleasures 
and  privileges  of  its  splendid  occupants?  The  horrible 
laughter,  stamped  forever  “  by  order  of  the  king  ”  upon 
the  face  of  this  strange  spokesman  of  democracy,  adds  yet 
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mother  feature  of  justice  to  the  scene  ;  in  all  time,  trav¬ 
esty  has  been  the  argument  of  oppression ;  and,  in  all  time, 
the  oppressed  might  have  made  this  answer :  “  If  I  am  vile, 
is  it  not  your  system  that  has  made  me  so  ?  ”  This  ghastly 
Isughter  gives  occasion,  moreover,  for  the  one  strain  of 
tenderness  running  through  the  web  of  this  unpleasant 
'  story :  the  love  of  the  blind  girl,  l)ea,  for  the  monster.  It 
S  is  a  most  benignant  providence  that  thus  harmoniously 
brings  together  these  two  misfortunes;  it  is  one  of  these 
compensations,  one  of  these  afterthoughts  of  a  relenting 

■  destiny,  that  reconcile  us  from  time  to  time  to  the  evil  that 
is  in  the  world  ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  purified  by 
the  presence  of  this  pathetic  love ;  it  seems  to  be  above 
the  story  somehow,  and  not  of  it,  as  the  full  moon  over  the 
night  of  some  foul  and  feverish  city. 

There  is  here  a  quality  in  the  narration  more  intimate 
:  md  particular  than  is  general  with  Hugo ;  but  it  must  be 
:  owned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  book  is  wordy  and 

■  even,  now  and  then,  a  little  wearisome.  Ursus  and  his 
!  wolf  are  pleasant  enough  companions ;  but  the  former  is 

nearly  as  much  an  abstract  type  as  the  latter.  There  is  a 
;  beginning,  also,  of  an  abuse  of  conventional  conversation, 
i  such  as  may  be  (juite  pardonable  in  the  drama,  where  needs 
must,  but  is  without  excuse  in  the  romance.  Lastly,  I 

■  suppose  one  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  weak  points 
of  this  not  immaculate  novel ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  best  to 
distinguish  at  once.  The  large  family  of  English  blunders, 
to  which  we  have  alluded  already  in  speaking  of  “  Les 

^  Travailleurs,”  are  of  a  sort  that  is  really  indifferent  in  art. 
=  If  Shakespeare  makes  bis  ships  cast  anchor  by  some  sea¬ 
port  of  Bohemia,  if  Hugo  imagines  Tom-Jim-Jack  to  be  a 
:  likely  nickname  for  an  English  sailor,  or  if  either  Shakes¬ 
peare,  or  Hugo,  or  Scott,  for  that  matter,  be  guilty  of  “  fig¬ 
ments  enough  to  confuse  the  march  of  a  whole  history  — 
anachronisms  enough  to  overset  all  chronology,” '  the  life 
of  their  creations,  the  artistic  truth  and  accuracy  of  their 
‘  work,  is  not  so  much  as  compromised.  But  when  we  come 
I  upon  a  passage  like  the  sinking  of  the  Ourque  in  this  ro- 
j  mance,  we  can  do  nothing  but  cover  our  face  with  our 
I  hands :  the  conscientious  reader  feels  a  sort  of  disgrace  in 
the  very  reading.  For  such  artistic  falsehoods,  springing 
from  what  I  have  called  already  an  unprincipled  avidity 
after  effect,  no  amount  of  blame  can  be  exaggerated ;  and 
I  above  all,  when  the  criminal  is  such  a  man  as  V'ictor  Hugo. 
We  cannot  forgive  in  him  what  we  might  have  passed  over 
in  a  third-rate  sensation  novelist.  Little  as  he  seems  to 


regret  them  after  they  are  withdrawn.  We  soon  come  to 
regard  them  somewhat  as  special  cases  of  a  general  law ; 
what  we  really  care  for  is  something  that  they  only  imply 
and  body  forth  to  us.  We  know  how  history  continues 
through  century  after  century;  how  this  king  or  that  pa¬ 
triot  disappears  from  its  pages  with  his  whole  generation, 
and  yet  we  do  not  cease  to  read,  nor  do  we  even  feel  as 
if  we  had  reached  any  legitimate  conclusion,  because  our 
interest  is  not  in  the  men,  but  in  the  country  that  they 
loved  or  hated,  benefited  or  injured.  And  so  it  is  here: 
Gauvain  and  Giinourdain  pass  away,  and  we  regard  them 
no  more  than  the  lost  armies  of  which  we  find  the  cold  sta¬ 
tistics  in  military  annals ;  what  we  regard  is  what  remains 
behind ;  it  is  the  principle  that  put  tliese  men  where  they 
were,  that  filled  them  for  a  while  with  heroic  inspiration, 
and  has  the  power,  now  that  they  are  fallen,  to  inspire 
others  with  the  same  courage.  The  interest  of  the  novel 
centres  about  revolutionary  France  :  just  as  the  plot  is  an 
abstract  judicial  difficulty,  the  hero  is  an  abstract  histori¬ 
cal  force.  And  this  has  been  done,  not,  as  it  would  have 
been  before,  by  the  cold  and  cumbersome  machinery  of  al¬ 
legory,  but  with  bold,  straightforward  realism,  dealing  only 
with  the  objective  materials  of  art,  but  dealing  with  them 
so  masterfully  that  the  palest  abstractions  of  thought  come 
before  us,  and  move  our  hopes  and  fears,  as  if  they  were 
the  young  men  and  maidens  of  customary  romance. 

The  episode  of  the  mother  and  children  in  “  (^uatre 
Vingt  Treize  ”  is  equal  to  anything  that  Hugo  has  ever 
written.  There  is  one  chapter  in  the  second  volume,  for 
instance,  called  “  Sein  yueri,  caur  sai(jnant,”  that  is  full  of 
the  very  stuff  of  true  tragedy,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  humors  of  the  three  children  on  the 
day  before  the  assault.  The  passage  on  La  Vendee  is 
really  great,  and  the  scenes  in  Paris  have  much  of  the 
same  broad  merit.  The  book  is  full,  as  usual,  of  pregnant 
and  splendid  sayings.  But  when  thus  much  is  conceded 
by  way  of  praise,  we  come  to  the  other  scale  of  the 
balance,  and  find  this,  also,  somewhat  heavy.  There  is 
here  a  yet  greater  over-employment  of  conventional  dia¬ 
logue  than  in  “  L’  Homme  qui  Kit ;  ”  and  much  that  should 
have  been  said  by  the  author  himself,  if  it  were  to  be  said 
at  all,  he  has  most  unwarrantably  put  intd  the  mouths  of 
one  or  other  of  his  characters.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  becomes  of  the  main  bmly  of  the  troop  in  the  wood 
of  l^a  Saudraie  during  the  thirty  pages  or  so  in  which  the 
foreguard  lays  aside  all  discipline,  and  stops  to  gossip  over 


know  of  the  sea  and  nautical  affairs,  he  must  have  known*  *  woman  and  some  children.  \\  e  have  an  unpleasant 


very  well  that  vessels  do  not  go  down  as  he  makes  the 
Ourque  go  down  ;  he  must  have  known  that  such  a  liberty 
with  fact  was  against  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  incompati¬ 
ble  with  all  appearance  of  sincerity  in  conception  or  work¬ 
manship. 

In  each  of  these  books,  one  after  another,  there  has  been 
some  departure  from  the  traditional  canons  of  romance ; 
but  taking  each  sei)arately,  one  would  have  feared  to  make 
too  much  of  these  departures,  or  to  found  any  theory  upon 
what  was  perhaps  purely  accidental.  The  appearance 
of  “  Quatre  V'ingt  Treize  ”  has  put  us  out  of  the  region  of 
such  doubt.  Like  a  doctor  who  has  long  been  hesitating 
bow  to  classify  an  epidemic  malady,  we  have  come  at  last 
upon  a  case  so  well  marked  that  our  uncertainty  is  at  an 
end.  It  is  a  novel  built  upon  “  a  sort  of  enigma,”  which 
was  at  that  date  laid  before  revolutionary  France,  and 
which  is  presented  by  Hugo  to  Tellmarch,  to  Lantenac,  to 
liauvain,  and  very  terribly  to  Cimourdain,  each  of  whom 
gives  his  own  solution  of  the  question,  clement  or  stern,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temper  of  his  spirit.  That  enigma  was  this : 
“Can  a  good  action  be  a  bad  action?  ‘Does  not  he  who 
ipares  the  wolf  kill  the  sheep  ?  ”  This  question,  as  I  say, 
meets  with  one  answer  after  another  during  the  course 
of  the  book,  and  yet  seems  to  remain  undecided  to  the  end. 
And  something  in  the  same  way,  although  one  character, 
or  one  set  of  characters,  after  another  comes  to  the  front 
ud  occupies  our  attention  for  the  moment,  we  never  iden¬ 
tify  our  interest  with  any  of  these  temporary  heroes,  nor 
•  Preflitory  letter  to  Peveril  of  thf.  Peak. 


idea  forced  upon  us  at  one  place,  in  spite  of  all  the  good- 
natured  incredulity  that  we  can  summon  up  to  resist  it. 
Is  it  possible  that  Monsieur  Hugo  thinks  they  ceased  to 
steer  the  corvette  while  the  gun  was  loose  ?  Uf  the  chap¬ 
ter  in  which  Lantenac  and  Halmalho  are  alone  together  in 
the  boat,  the  less  said  the  better ;  of  course,  if  there  were 
nothing  else,  they  would  have  been  swamped  thirty  times 
over  during  the  course  of  Lantenac’s  harangue.  Again, 
after  Lantenac  has  landed,  we  have  scenes  of  almost  inim¬ 
itable  workmanship  that  suggest  the  epithet  “  statuesi^ue  ” 
by  their  clear  and  trenchant  outline ;  but  the  tocsin  scene 
will  not  do,  and  the  tocsin  unfortunately  pervades  the 
whole  passage,  ringing  continually  in  our  ears  with  a 
taunting  accusation  of  falsehood.  And  then,  when  we 
come  to  the  place  where  Lantenac  meets  the  royalists, 
under  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to  meet  the  republicans,  it 
seems  as  if  there  were  a  hitch  in  the  stage  mechanism.  I 
have  tried  it  over  in  every  way,  and  I  cannot  conceive  any 
disposition  that  would  make  the  scene  possible  as  narrated. 

Such  then,  with  their  faults  and  their  signal  excellences, 
are  the  five  great  novels. 

Komance  is  a  language  in  which  many  persons  learn  to 
speak  with  a  certain  appearance  of  fluency ;  but  there  are 
few  who  can  ever  bend  it  to  any  practical  need,  few  who 
can  ever  be  said  to  express  themselves  in  it.  It  has  be¬ 
come  abundantly  plain  in  the  foregoing  examination  that 
Victor  Hugo  occupies  a  high  place  among  those  few.  He 
has  always  a  perfect  command  over  his  stories ;  and  we 
see  that  ^ey  are  constructed  with  a  high  regard  to  some 
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ulterior  purpose,  and  that  every  situation  is  informed  with  |  to  these  romances.  The  author  has  shown  a  power  of  jmt 
moral  signin^nance  and  grandeur.  Of  no  other  man  can  j  subordination  hitherto  unequalled  ;  and  as,  in  reaching 
the  same  thing  be  said  in  the  same  degree.  His  romances  j  forward  to  one  class  of  effects,  he  has  not  been  forgetful  or 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  “  the  novel  with  a  purpose,”  j  careless  of  the  other,  his  work  is  more  nearly  compktt 


as  familiar  to  the  English  reader;  this  is  generally  the 
model  of  incompetence  ;  and  we  see  the  moral  clumsily 
forced  into  e^ry  hole  and  corner  of  the  story,  or  thrown 
externally  over  it  like  a  carpet  over  a  railing.  Now  the 
moral  significance,  with  Hugo,  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
romance ;  it  is  the  organizing  principle.  If  you  could 
somehow  despoil  “  Les  Miserables  ”  or  “  Les  Travailleurs  ” 
of  their  distinctive  lesson,  you  would  find  that  the  story  had 
lost  its  interest  and  the  book  was  dead. 

Having  thus  learned  to  subordinate  his  story  to  an  idea, 
to  make  his  art  speak,  he  went  on  to  teach  it  to  say  things 
heretofore  unaccustomed.  If  you  look  back  at  the  five 
books  of  which  we  have  now  so  hastily  spoken,  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  freedom  with  which  the  original  purposes 
of  story  telling  have  been  laid  aside  and  passed  b^. 
Where  are  now  the  two  lovers  who  descended  the  main 
water-shed  of  all  the  Waverley  novels,  and  all  the  novels 


work,  and  his  art,  with  all  his  imperfections,  deals  more 
comprehensively  with  the  materials  of  life  than  that  of  anj 
of  his  otherwise  more  sure  and  masterly  predecessors. 

These  five  books  would  have  made  a  very  great  fame  for 
any  writer,  and  yet  they  are  but  one  facade  of  the  splendid 
monument  that  Victor  Hugo  has  erected  to  his  own  geniaa 
Everywhere  we  find  somewhat  the  same  greatness,  some¬ 
what  the  same  infirmities.  In  his  poems  and  plays  there 
are  the  same  unaccountable  protervities  that  have  already 
astonished  us  in  the  romances.  There,  too,  is  the  same 
feverish  strength,  welding  the  fiery  iron  of  his  idea  under 
forge-hammer  repetitions ;  an  emphasis  that  is  somehow 
akin  to  weakness ;  a  strength  that  is  a  little  epileptic.  He 
stands  so  far  above  all  bis  contemporaries,  and  so  incom¬ 
parably  excels  them  in  richness,  breadth,  variety,  and 
moral  earnestness,  that  we  almost  feel  as  if  he  had  a  sort 
of  right  to  fall  oftener  and  more  heavily  than  others  ;  but 


that  have  tried  to  follow  in  their  wake  V  Sometimes  they  !  this  does  not  reconcile  us  to  see  him  profit  by  the  privilege 


are  almost  lost  sight  of  before  the  solemn  isolation  of  a 
man  against  the  sea  and  sky,  as  in  “  Les  Travailleurs ;  ” 
sometimes,  as  in  “  l^es  Misdrables,”  they  merely  figure  for 
a  while,  as  a  beautiful  episode  in  the  epic  of  oppression  ; 
sometimes  they  are  entirely  absent,  as  in  “  Quatre  Vingt 
Treize.”  There  is  no  hero  in  “  Notre  Dame :  ”  in  “  I.«s 
Miserables  ”  it  is  an  old  man  :  in  “  L’  Homme  qui  Rit  ”  it  is 
a  monster  :  in  “  Quatre  Vingt  Treize  ”  it  is  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Those  elements  that  only  began  to  show  themselves 
timidly,  as  adjuncts,  in  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  have 
usurped  ever  more  and  more  of  the  canvas ;  until  we  find 
the  whole  interest  of  one  of  Hugo’s  romances  centring 
around  matter  that  Fielding  would  have  banished  from  his 
altogether,  as  being  out  of  the  field  of  fiction.  So  we 
have  elemental  forces  occupying  nearly  as  large  a  place, 
playing  (so  to  s[)eak)  nearly  as  important  a  role,  as  the 
man,  Giiliat,  who  opjKises  and  overcomes  them.  So  we 
find  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  put  u|)on  the  stage  with  as 
much  vividness  as  ever  before  the  fortunes  of  a  village 
maiden  or  a  lost  heir ;  and  the  forces  that  opytose  and  cor¬ 
rupt  a  principle  holding  the  attention  quite  as  strongly  as 
the  wicked  barons  or  dishonest  attorneys  of  the  past. 
Hence  those  individual  interests  that  were  supreme  in 
Fielding,  and  even  in  Scott  stood  out  over  everj'thing  else 
and  formed  as  it  were  the  spine  of  the  story,  figure  here 
only  as  one  set  of  interests  among  many  sets,  one  force 
among  many  forces,  one  thing  to  be  treated  out  of  a  whole 
world  of  things  equally  vivid  and  important.  So  that,  for 
Hugo,  man  is  no  lunger  an  isolated  spirit  without  antece¬ 
dent  or  relation  here  below,  but  a  being  involved  in  the 
action  and  reaction  of  natural  forces,  himself  a  centre  of 
such  action  and  reaction  ;  or  an  unit  in  a  great  multitude, 
chased  hither  and  thither  by  epidemic  terrors  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  and,  in  all  seriousness,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  'J'his  is  a  long  way  that  we  have  travelled  :  be¬ 
tween  such  work  and  the  work  of  Fielding  is  there  not, 
indeed,  a  great  gulf  in  thought  and  sentiment  ? 

Art,  thus  conceived,  realizes  for  men  a  larger  portion  of 
life,  and  that  portion  one  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  them 
to  realize  unaided  ;  and,  besides  helping  them  to  feel  more 
intensely  those  restricted  j)er8onal  interests  which  are 
patent  to  all,  it  awakes  in  them  some  consciousness  of 
those  more  general  relations  that  are  so  strangely  invisible 
to  the  average  man  in  ordinary  moods.  It  helps  to  keep 
man  in  his  place  in  nature,  and,  above  all,  it  helps  him  to 
understand  more  intelligently  the  responsibilities  of  his 
place  in  society.  And  in  all  this  generalization  of  interest, 
we  never  miss  those  small  humanities  that  are  at  the  op[>o- 
site  pole  of  excellence  in  art ;  and  while  we  admire  the 
intellect  that  could  see  life  thus  largely,  we  are  touched 
with  another  sentiment  tor  the  tender  heart  that  slipped 
the  piece  of  gold  into  Cosette’s  sabot,  that  was  virginally 
troubled  at  the  fluttering  of  her  dress  in  the  spring  wind, 
or  put  the  blind  girl  beside  the  deformity  of  the  laugh¬ 
ing  man.  This,  then,  is  the  last  praise  that  we  can  award 


so  freely.  We  like  to  have,  in  our  great  men,  something  that 
is  above  question  ;  we  like  to  place  an  implicit  faith  in  them 
and  see  them  always  on  the  platform  of  their  greatness ;  asd 
this,  unhappily,  cannot  be  with  Hugo.  As  Heine  said  Ion; 
ago,  his  is  a  genius  somewhat  deformed ;  but,  deformed  as  it 
is,  we  accept  it  gladly ;  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  to  see 
where  his  foot  slips,  but  we  shall  have  the  justice  also  to 
recognize  in  him  the  greatest  artist  of  our  generation,  and. 
in  many  ways,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  time.  If 
we  look  back,  yet  once,  upon  these  five  romances,  we  see 
blemishes  such  as  we  can  lay  to  the  charge  of  no  other 
man  in  the  number  of  the  famous ;  hut  to  what  other  man 
can  we  attribute  such  sweeping  innovations,  such  a  new 
and  significant  view  of  life  and  man,  such  an  amount,  if 
we  think  of  the  amount  merely,  of  equally  consummate 
performance  V 


THE  GROUPING  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  H.  EVER9HF.D. 

Some  botanists  are  of  opinion  that  the  Arctic  Circle  — 
where  Hyperboreans  breathed  feathers  in  a  credulous  age, 
and  where  snow-flakes  fill  the  air  sometimes  at  the  present 
day  —  was  the  cradle  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  birihplaceof 
winds,  and  that  the  Alpines  are  the  oldest  of  vegetables 
and  first-born  of  Flora ;  that  is,  of  the  living  Flora,  for 
there  is  a  dead  Flora  in  the  coal  measures,  of  unknown 
origin,  though  of  well-known  fate,  from  whose  ashes  new 
plant-life  springs. 

“Nothing  in  this  world  is  single; 

All  things,  hy  a  law  divine. 

In  one  another’s  being  mingle.” 

The  Alpines,  growing  round  Upsal  and  about  the  house 
of  the  great  botanist,  were  the  group  of  plants  that  Lin- 
najus  first  explored  ;  and  he  always  wrote  lovingly  of  them, 
as  if  they  had  breath  as  well  as  beauty,  speaking  of  them 
as  those  “  numerous  tribes  in  Sweden.”  He  calls  the  alge 
and  lichens  “  the  last  of  the  vegetables,  living  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  earth.”  And  as  he  climbed  North  Cape  on  the 
very  edge  of  Europe,  he  saw  the  last  of  the  lichens  (Fame- 
lia  saxatilut)  sticking  like  a  patch  on  a  rock  which  crowns 
that  mountain  mass  in  the  feather  district. 

Long  since  Linnseus  wrote  his  “  Tour  in  Lapland  ”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charles  Martins  of  Montpelier  visited  the  humble 
tribes  of  Alpine  plants  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
observed  the  dogwood  of  Sweden  (Cornus  alba),  the  snowj 
gentian,  and  others,  on  the  path  that  leads  up  North  Cape; 
and  climbing  ladders,  as  Linnseus  had  done  before  him,  to 
see  what  flowers  were  blossoming  round  the  chimneys  on 
the  turf-roofs  of  Hammerfest  (70°  48'  N.  lat.)  he  found  the 
ubiquitous  shepherd’s-purse,  a  chrysanthemum,  a  lychnis, 
and  many  primitive  plants  which  are  scattered  over  the 
heights  of  Europe,  from  the  tops  of  the  Grampian  Hills  to 
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the  Pyrenees  and  Alps.  It  has  been  said  that  they  were 
left  on  their  present  sites  byr  the  congealed  but  moving 
waves  of  the  glacial  sea  that  once  covered  Europe,  the 
plains  of  the  Arctic  regions  having  been  the  original  centre 
of  distribution  of  this  kind  of  plants.  There  is  perhaps  no 
reason  why  one  Alpine  height  should  claim  to  be  a  birth¬ 
place  of  plants  more  than  another,  but  a  cradle  theory  is 
attractive  and  need  not  be  disputed  here.  Dr.  Daubeny 
sums  up  the  evidence  on  this  subject  with  the  remark  that 
“  by  a  process  of  logical  exhaustion  we  are  driven  to  con¬ 
clude  that  each  species  was  originally  introduced  into  a 
particular  locality,  from  whence  it  diffused  itself  over  a 
greater  or  lesser  area,  according  to  the  amount  of  obstacles 
which  checked  its  propagation  and  its  own  inherent  power 
of  surmounting  them.” 

The  isolated  groups  of  plants  appear  to  have  been  grad¬ 
ually  moulded  into  their  present  types  by  the  pressure  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  thus  new  species  were 
formed ;  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  of  the  Atlas  may 
have  both  sprung  from  the  Deodar  of  the  Himalayan  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  typical  form,  being  the 
most  fixed  in  character  and  extending  over  the  largest 
area  with  the  least  variation. 

It  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  the 
Alpines  originated  on  this  point,  or  on  that ;  or  whether 
the  peaks  and  plants  now  separated  are  parts  of  a  conti¬ 
nent  and  Flora  that  were  once  united. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes’s  theory  of  specific  centres 
seems  to  us  the  most  probable  solution  of  a  difficult  problem, 
u  opposed  to  Schouw’s  belief  in  many  primary  individuals 
of  a  species.  The  fact  that  a  few  plants  are  native  both  to 
North  America  and  Europe,  and  to  Europe  and  Australia, 
which  are  not  found  in  intermediate  countries,  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  startling  movements  of  plants  and  changes 
of  sea  and  land  in  former  ages.  Some  plants  must  have 
jipread  far  from  their  birthplace,  wherever  it  was ;  others 
are  less  widely  diffused.  Our  own  irregular  coasts,  torn,  it 
is  supposed,  from  adjoining  continents,  exhibit  a  curiously 
broken  Flora,  whose  general  character  is  that  of  Central 
and  Western  Europe,  tinged,  however,  with  the  sap  —  we 
can  hardly  say  blood  —  of  adjoining  nations  of  plants. 
There  are,  1st,  a  West  Pyrenean  Flora  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  west  and  southwest  of  Ireland;  2d,  an 
Armorican  type  on  the  southwest  of  England  and  south¬ 
east  of  Ireland,  related  to  that  of  the  Channel  Islands  and 
of  Brittany  and  Normandy ;  3d,  the  Flora  of  the  south¬ 
east  of  England  and  the  opposite  coast  of  France;  4th, 
the  Alpine  or  Scandinavian  type  of  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
Cumberland  mountains.  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  these  old  but  severed  alliances  is  that  the  scattered  links 
of  vegetation  were  once  united,  till  the  bridges  of  the  pri¬ 
meval  world  were  broken  and  its  communications  destroyed 
by  upheaval,  or  by  submergence,  which  buried  vegetation 
ami  left  only  the  fossils  to  bear  witness  of  the  change. 

There  is  no  spot  in  the  world  which  contains  •  so  many 
ilistinct  groups  as  the  central  portion  of  Eastern  Africa, 
where  the  botanist  finds  plants  typical  of  the  Cape,  Mada¬ 
gascar,  the  East  Indies,  Arabia,  the  north  and  west  coasts 
of  Africa,  and,  on  the  high  mountains,  the  Alpines  of 
Europe. 

The  Alpines  are  the  rats  and  mice  of  the  vegetable 
world,  ranging  widely  like  those  “  small  deer,”  while  other 
plants  resemble  the  reindeer  and  camel  in  the  narrowness 
of  their  habitat.  Byron  said  of  the  date-palm,  — 

It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 

It  will  not  live  in  other  earth.” 

It  flourishes  in  the  burning  sands  of  Africa  and  Syria,  and 
is  revered  as  the  source  of  nutriment  sHid  raiment  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  it  forms  the  single  link  which  binds  human 
life  to  its  desert  home.  The  “  palm  dynasty  ”  to  which 
the  date  belongs,  and  the  Soldanella,  a  lichen  which  vege¬ 
tates  at  zero,  while  the  cocoanut-tree  does  not  stir  under 
68®  Fahr.,  bound  the  plant  world  from  the  tropics  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  There  are  very  few  cosmopolitan  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  plants,  unlike  animals, 
have  very  limited  {lowers  of  acclimatizing ;  nor  can  they 


travel  unless  conveyed  by  ships,  icebergs,  birds,  or  cur¬ 
rents  of  water,  except  in  the  case  of  cryptogamic  tribes 
whose  sporules  are  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  so 
easily  that  any  spot  on  earth  might  be  peopled  with  them. 

Grouping  may  be  regarded  as  natural  when  the  causes 
cannot  be  discovered,  and  nothing  more  occult  than  a 
mountain  range,  or  other  tangible  obstacle,  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  two  Floras.  The  continent  of  America  is  s{)lit  lat¬ 
erally  from  north  to  south  into  two  great  {ilant  kingdoms, 
by  the  barrier  of  the  IWky  Mountains.  " 

There  are  lesser  groups  whose  origin  i.<  quite  unknown, 
or  can  only  be  inferred.  The  Flora  of  the  East  Indian 
islands  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  China,  Japan,  or 
Australia,  while  the  little  island  of  St.  Helena  has  its  own 
Flora  distinct  from  that  of  the  adjacent  coast  of  Africa. 
There  are  three  species  of  beech  growing  respectively  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  Chili,  and  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
each  of  which  bears  on  its  limbs  a  peculiar  fungus.  This 
is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  natural,  not  an  accidental  group¬ 
ing,  since  Nature  alone  could  have  {ilanted  those  fungi, 
and  man’s  hand  cannot  transplant  them.  But  as  the  first- 
named  country  is  sterile,  the  tall  Patagonians  might  be 
exterminated  by  any  side  wind  which  destroyed  their 
beeches  1  since  they  live  almost  entirely  on  the  bright 
yellow,  globular  fungus  (^Cytlaria  Dnrwinii)  which  grows 
in  great  abundance  on  the  trees,  and  is  the  solitary  in¬ 
stance  of  a  cryptogamic  plant  utlbrding  the  main  support 
of  a  nation. 

Natural  groups,  like  the  crops  of  our  fields,  are  fugitive. 
They  may  last  as  many  years  as  our  crops  last  hours  {ler- 
haps,  but  the  sickle  of  Time  cuts  them  down  at  last  and 
others  replace  them.  A  fern  once  covered  immense  tracts 
in  New  Zealand,  and  its  root  was  largely  eaten  by  the 
aborigines  before  they  learned  the  art  of  culture  and  oIh 
tained  the  potato.  It  was  believetl  that  the  fern  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  naturally  to  the  (irimeval  forests ;  its  own  removal 
has  been  etTected  by  cultivation,  and  in  some  instances  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  fast-spreading  Scotch  thistle. 

Change,  not  rigidity,  is  the  order  of  Nature,  and  suit¬ 
able  sites  become  unsuitable  by  a  variety  of  accidents  — 
as  when  the  clearing  of  timber  in  the  province  of  Caracas 
exfiosed  the  country  to  drying  winds,  whitNi  banished  the 
plantations  of  cocoa-trees  to  the  moist  forests  of  the  Up{)er 
Orinoco,  and  other  wooded  tracts. 

The  coast  of  North  America,  for  seventeen  hundred 
miles,  from  Virginia  to  the  Mississippi,  is  fringed  with 
pine  barrens  130  miles  wide,  and  when  the  trees  are  cut 
down  for  the  exportation  of  their  inflammable  products 
from  the  port  of  Wilmington,  pines  may  spring  again  on 
the  best  of  the  bad  soils ;  but  in  general  the  scrub  oak  is 
the  succession  plant.  Towards  the  outfall  of  the  river, 
where  magnificent  mixed  forests  of  li({uidaml)er,  elm,  ash, 

1  white  and  red  oak,  cherry,  magnolia,  mulberry,  and  wild 
grape  have  been  felled,  and  the  land  scourged  by  corn  and 
I  cotton,  and  then  abandoned  to  Nature,  the  {tine  and  scrub 
oak,  trees  of  {toor  soils,  have  s{)rung  up.  But  when  the 
land  was  left  ,unscourged  the  mi.xed  forest  .again  clothed 
the  bare  earth. 

It  is  200  years  since  “Sylva”  Evelyn  planted  the  Wot- 
ton  woods  near  Dorking  with  beech,  the  ground  having 
been  cleared  of  oak  for  that  purpose.  The  woods  are  now 
magnificent,  but  in  one  exposed  plantation  a  wreck  of 
great  beeches  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  gale  fol¬ 
lowed  a  snow-storm  that  had  laden  their  branches  heavily, 
and  we  observed  that  bireh  immediately  sprung  up  thickly 
on  the  levelled  site,  being  the  crop  Nature  had  sown  there 
at  some  former  perioil.  In  like  manner  a  sand-hill,  whose 
surface  of  mould  had  been  removed  to  the  glorious  gardens 
at  Trentham,  was  soon  gracefully  clad  with  self-sown 
birch,  the  offspring  of  primeval  forests.  The  unex{)ected 
s{)ringing  up  of  pl.ants  which  no  mortal  hand  can  have 
sown  suggests  seedings  and  rotations  longer  and  less 
known  than  that  of  Norfolk  I 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  other  contrasts  of  vegetation 
as  they  occur  to  us,  groiqis  and  rotations,  rather  than  log¬ 
ical  sequcm^es,  being  our  aim. 

l)e  Candolle  observes  that  plants  resist  extremes  in  in- 
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verse  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain  ;  and  in  endowed  vegetables  with  a  capability  of  progression,  and 
proportion  to  the  vascidity  of  their  fluids.  They  resist  enabled  wild  plants  to  establish  themselves  on  their  shifl- 
cold  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  rapidity  with  which  their  fluids  ing  sites,  giving  the  oolite,  the  lias,  the  wealden,  and  all 
circulate ;  they  are  liable  to  freeze  in  proportion  to  the  other  formations  their  distinguishing  Flora,  and  providing 
size  of  the  cells  in  which  their  fluids  are  contained,  and  seeds  for  every  site  —  seeds  lor  shades  and  for  sunny  sites” 
the  power  of  absorbing  sap,  by  roots  that  are  little  exposed  and  for  damp  places  and  dry. 

to  tne  atmosphere,  lessens  the  liability.  Air,  confined  in  Introduced  plants  frequently  eject  their  predecessors, 
the  tissues,  enables  plants  to  resist  extremes.  The  hardy  and  appear  to  benefit,  as  people  often  do,  by  a  change  of 
character  of  the  Scotch  fir  therefore  may  be  explained  by  air,  thriving  in  new  and  distant  homes  better  than  in  their 
the  fact  that  its  resinous  sap  does  not  easily  freeze ;  and  original  habitats. 

dissection  may  reveal  the  immediate  causes  of  climatic  The  plants  of  Europe  have  in  many  cases  driven  off  the 
groupings,  but  it  docs  not  show  why  the  heaths  of  the  vegetable  tribes  of  America  and  Australia,  and  occupied 
Cape  are  unable  to  thrive  side  by  side  with  those  of  Jut-  their  sites;  and  while  the  footsteps  of  the  white  man  are 

land  and  the  heath-tracts  of  Northern  Germany.  We  do  sounding  the  death-knell  of  the  aboriginal  people,  his 

not  propose  to  grapple  with  the  unknown,  but  we  may  plants  are  destroying  those  of  the  poor  savage.^  There  is 
discourse  a  little  of  the  doubtful,  and  ask  how  it  was  that  no  kingdom  on  earth  so  revolutionary  as  the  vegetable 
nearly  all  the  heaths,  except  five  or  six  European  species,  kingdom.  Plants  may  be  said  to  live  amidst  strife  and 
were  confined  to  the  Cape,  the  epacrises — so  closely  constant  struggles,  and  to  slay  each  other  mercilessl)-, 
allied  to  them  —  to  Australia,  the  orange  to  China,  nearly  though  without  bloodshed  or  cruelty.  The  larger  trees  of 
all  the  passion  flowers  to  the  New  World,  and  nearly  all  the  tropical  forests  are  entwined  and  throttled  by  trailers, 
the  roses  to  the  Old.  Why  are  “misery  balls”  found  and  hugged  by  lianas  till  they  die ;  smaller  plants  seem  to 
only  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  wet  mountainous  hollows  wait  for  the  places  filled  by  their  stronger  neighbors, 
where  huge  masses  of  vegetable  matter  are  formed,  partly  There  is  less  rivalry  in  European  forests,  only  because  a 
by  their  own  decay,  so  near  together  that  the  foliage  few  sovereign  species  of  timber  trees,  like  the  Scotch  and 

meets  above  and  e.xcludes  the  sky,  shutting  in  the  travel-  spruce  firs  of  Scandinavia,  hold  possession  of  the  soil  and 

ler  who  ventures  into  the  horrid  bog  ?  There  are  other  do  not  allow  the  approach  of  rivals.  The  plants  that  feed 
miserable  spots  on  earth ;  why  cannot  they  boast  their  the  populations  of  tne  world  have  prevailed  in  the  fields 
mounds  of  balsam-bog  (Bolax  gleharia)  and  hillocks  of  of  nature  and  of  cultivation  by  virtue  of  conquest,  effected 
tussock  grass  ?  with  or  without  the  aid  of  man  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 

The  isolation  of  particular  plants  gave  rise  to  the  an-  the  most  useful  plants  are  the  most  robust  and  elastic,  such 
cient  opinion  that  the  gods  created  them  at  odd  times,  as  the  hardy  grasses  and  those  great  wanderers  the  Gram- 
when  they  saw  fit,  as  when  Minerva  planted  the  olive  in  inacea,  wheat,  rice,  maize,  and  millet,  which  have  followed 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  or  when  the  goddess  of  discovery  man  in  all  his  migrations.  What  a  determination  of  phys- 

ftresented  mandrakes  to  Ifioscorides,  the  ancient  plant  col-  ical  character  wheat,  maize,  the  banana-tree,  cassava,  and 
ector,  who  immediately  noted  them  down  in  bis  list  of  others  must  possess,  since  they  have  pushed  their  way 
new  plants.  The  Hindoo  deities  had  been  busy  long  be-  among  their  compeers,  till  they  each  dominate  over  wide 
fore  those  of  Greece,  and  perhaps  certain  curiously  iso-  surfaces  of  the  globe,  and  their  true  or  native  country 
■  lated  groups  at  the  present  day  may  have  sprung  from  cannot  now  be  determined  I 

plantlings  formerly  left  on  their  sites  by  capricious  genii ;  The  grouping  of  plants  and  the  constant  testing  of  those 
and  in  many  cases  isolated  plants  would  have  remained  inherent  qualities  which  determine  their  fortunes,  if  we 
forever,  like  shipwrecked  mariners,  on  their  desolate  may  use  the  expression,  have  been,  and  still  are,  largely 
islands,  but  for  the  agency'  of  that  singular  busybody  who  influenced  by  the  operation  of  the  natural  forces  of  earth 
is  constantly  tam|)ering  with  Nature  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  air.  Ice,  snow,  and  water,  the  trickling  rill  and  the 
and  removing  lamlmarks  and  plant-boundaries.  flood,  the  snowdrift  and  the  storm,  or  the  rasping  and 

But  there  are  constant  changes  in  the  vegetable  world,  abrading  glacier,  are  alike  levellers  and  excavators  and 
necessary  to  its  order  and  stability,  and  due  to  an  innate  promoters  of  those  changes  in  contour,  climate,  and  vege- 
power  of  organic  adaptability  which  enables  plants  to  sur-  tation  whose  records  are  read  by  the  geologist,  while  the 
vive  the  struggle  for  existence  to  which  they  are  so  often  naturalist  detects  them  in  the  groupings  of  plants.  It  is 
exposed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rhododendron  Dalhousim  of  the  “hand  of  Nature”  —  a  phrase  which  attractively  in¬ 
i'.  Sikkim,  which  would  have  been  lost  in  certain  sites  if  it  dicates  the  source  of  so  many  natural  phenomena — which 

I  had  not  acijuired  the  jk) wer  of  living,  however  poorly,  on  the  has  had  the  greatest  share  in  clothing  the  earth  with  its 

trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  in  those  parts  of  the  humid  and  characteristic  vegetation.  The  part  man  has  played  in 
teeming  forest  which  are  too  dense  for  undergrowth.  Dr.  this  great  work  has  been  comparatively  limited  in  regard 
Hooker  observed  that  it  grew  far  more  lu.xuriantly  when  to  both  time  and  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  it  has  been 
some  new  road,  or  fall  of  timber,  provided  it  with  an  open  confined  to  the  dispersion  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants, 
site  where  its  seeds  found  soil  to  root  in,  and  it  was  only  and  the  forming  of  botanical  collections  in  gardens,  or  in 
in  the  thick  forest  that  the  little  shrub  became  epiphytical  the  hortus  siccus  ;  the  grander  and  primary  design  seems 
and  saved  its  life  by  rooting  on  the  rough,  wet,  and  moss-  to  have  been  that  all  the  earth  should  become  “  with  verd- 
grown  branches  of  the  trees.  It  is  probable  that  under  ure  clad.” 

stress  of  adverse  circumstances  it  might  so  far  change  In  conclusion,  we  add  a  brief  description  of  the  zones  of 
its  habits  as  to  lose  the  power  of  rooting  in  its  mother  vegetation,  and  a  few  examples  of  those  interesting  botan- 
earth ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  specimen  were  removed  ical  divisions  which  record  the  labors  of  the  botanists  who 
to  a  more  open  part  of  the  forest  it  might  become  the  have  investigated  the  plants  of  particular  localities :  and  first 
parent  of  species  that  retained  no  trace  of  parasitical  char-  let  us  mention  Linnmus’s  region  in  Northern  Europe  and 
acter.  Asia,  including  the  Umbelliferm  and  Cruciferie,  the  carrot 

Elasticity  of  organization  insures  the  power  of  develop-  and  turnip  tribes,  and  the  fruits,  cereals,  pasture  grasses, 
ment  and  secures  the  wonderful  variety  in  the  forms  of  fodder  plants,  and  trees  which  are  found  in  connection  with 
vegetation.  We  classify'  our  knowledge  of  parts,  organs,  those  esculents.  De  Candolle’s  region  includes  rice  and 
and  forms  under  the  term  Morphology,  which  leads  to  the  millets,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetation  of  the  south,  rcpre- 
convenient  arrangement  of  plants  in  classes,  species,  and  sented  by  the  Labiatic  and  Caryophylleic.  Koempfer’s  re- 
genera  ;  but  the  laws  by  which  fundamental  types  and  8’®**  includes  China  and  Japan  and  the  tea-plant,  with 
.  shapes  were  originated  and  have  sometimes  deviated  into  gourds  and  melons,  indigo,  hemp,  and  cotton.  lioxburghs 

new  forms,  have  not  yet  been  unfolded.  We  cannot  dis-  region  is  Indian  and  Tropical,  and  his  pages  smell  of  spices, 
sect  out  the  disposition  of  plants  or  animals,  or  trace  the  There  are  twenty-five  botanical  regions  which  have  been 
causes  of  variation,  correlation,  and  other  phenomena  of  t^xamined  by  as  many  eminent  botanists,  who  have  named 
growth  ;  but  we  can  follow  the  operation  of  those  causes  ,  by  Johnston  ;  Uk.  Superior,  by  ; 

ana  avail  ourselves  Ot  the  results  of  that  beneficence  which  »nd  Dr.  Hookers  papers  in  the  Journal  of  Ike  Horticultural  Society. 
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and  described  more  than  100,000  species  of  plants,  while 
Pliny  could  only  enumerate  1000  species  in  his  “  Historia 
Naturalis.” 

We  pass  on  to  notice  the  zones  of  vegetation  which 
Humboldt  sketched  so  charmingly  in  “  Aspects  of  Na¬ 
ture,”  and  which  other  travellers  have  labored  at  till 
the  details  of  some  portions  of  the  botanical  map  have 
been  filled  in  with  tolerable  completeness,  and  only  such 
districts  as  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  central  portions 
of  Asia  and  South  America  remain  comparatively  unex¬ 
plored. 

The  division  just  referred  to  consists  of  eight  botan¬ 
ical  zones  or  kingdoms,  extending  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  with  corresponding  mountain  regions  extend¬ 
ing  from  ^e  equator  upwards  towards  the  cold  air  of  the 
mountain-tops.  Nature  does  not  conform  strictly  to  the 
arbitrary  lines  which  have  been  laid  down  for  the  purpose 
of  methodizing  knowledge  and  of  obtaining  a  framework 
to  hold  its  fabric  during  the  process  of  investigation.  Her 
vegetable  subjects  often  wander  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
eight  broad  beltings,  which  should  therefore  be  printed  on 
the  memory  with  overlapping  edges ;  or,  rather,  should  he 
imagined  as  blending  the  one  with  the  other  like  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow.  They  are  as  follows :  — 

The  Horizontal  Zones  of  Vegetation  and  corresponding 
VerticcU  Regions  at  the  Equator :  — 

1.  The  Equatorial  Zone,  15°  N.  15°  S.  lat.  Region  of 
palms  and  bananas :  reaching  an  altitude  of  1 900  feet. 
Mean  annual  temperature  81°  Fahr. 

2.  The  Tropical  Zone,  from  15°  to  2.3°  of  lat.  Region 
of  tree-ferns,  hgs,  and  pepper-plants  :  reaching  from  an  al¬ 
titude  of  1900  leet  at  the  equator  to  3(>00  feet  or  3800  feet. 
Mean  annual  temperature  74°. 

3.  The  Sub-Tropical  Zone,  from  23°  to  34°  of  lat.  Re¬ 
gion  of  myrtles,  magnolias,  and  laurels :  reaching  from  an 
altitude  of  3800  feet  at  the  equator  to  5700  feet.  Mean 
annual  temperature  08°. 

4.  The  vVarmer  Temperate  Zone,  from  34°  to  45°  of 
lat.  Region  of  evergreen  and  leathery-leaved  trees.  The 
palms  and  aborescent  grasses  that  were  features  of  the 
scene  in  the  three  warmer  zones  disappear  ;  the  forest-trees 
begin  to  appear,  and  the  evergreen  oaks,  oleander,  philly- 
re®,  laurustinus,  strawherry-tree,  and  pomegranate  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin  ;  the  evergreen  gleditschim  and  climb¬ 
ing  bignonia  of  the  Ohio ;  the  magnoliaceic  (tulip-trees, 
etc.)  and  leguminous  trees  (acacias,  etc.),  and  gigantic 
reeds  of  America;  the  arborescent  grasses  of  the  Pampas 
plains  of  Buenos  Ayres;  the  arauc.ari®  and  beeches  of 
Cbili,  with  the  Chilian  palm  as  an  outlier,  like  the  dwarf 
palm  of ,  Southern  Europe  and  the  palmetto  of  North 
America:  reaching  from  an  altitude  of  5700  feet  to  about 
7600  feet.  Mean  annual  temperature  63°. 

5.  The  Cooler  Temperate  Zone,  from  45°  to  58°  of  lat. 
Region  of  deciduous  trees,  with  social  conifers,  pasture- 
grasses,  the  honeysuckle,  the  ivy,  and  the  hop  (replacing 
the  lianes  of  the  tropics),  and  of  mosses  and  lichens  which 
feather  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  instead  of  the 
orchids  of  the  tropics.  The  shrubs  are  rosea,  bram¬ 
bles,  viburnas,  etc.,  which  lose  their  leaves  in  winter — 
there  is  no  cool  zone  in  Africa :  reaching  from  an 
altitude  of  7600  feet  to  9500  feet.  Mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  58°, 

7.  The  Sub- Arctic  (and  Sub-Antarctic)  Zone,  from  58° 
of  lat.  to  the',  Arctic  (and  Antarctic)  Circle.  Region  of 
abietin®  (firs),  of  the  birch  and  alder,  of  gay  spring  flow¬ 
ers  and  pastures:  reaching  from  9500  feet  to  11,500  feet. 
Mean  annual  temperature  62°. 

7.  The  Arctic  (and  Antarctic)_Zone,  from  the  Arctic  (and 
Antarctic)  Circle  to  72°  of  lat.  Region  of  prostrate  Alpine 
shrubs  and  dwarfs  :  reaching  from  1 1 ,400  to  1 3,300  feet. 
Mean  annual  ten^rature  43°. 

8.  The  Polar  Zone,  above  72°  of  lat  Region  of  Alpine 
plants,  saxifrages,  ranunculi,  potentillm,  and  cryptogamic 
plants,  from  the  upper  line  of  bushes  to  that  of  perpetual 
snow.  Mean  annual  temperature  38°. 
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An  impulse  inherent  in  primeval  man  turned  his 
thoughts  and  questionings  betimes  towards  the  sources  of 
natural  phenomena.  The  same  impulse,  inherited  and  in¬ 
tensified,  is  the  spur  of  scientific  action  to-day.  Deter¬ 
mined  by  it,  by  a  process  of  abstraction  from  e.xperience 
we  form  physical  theories  which  lie  beyond  the  pale  of  ex¬ 
perience,  but  which  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  mind  to  see 
every  natural  occurrence  resting  upon  a  cause.  In  forming 
their  notions  of  the  origin  of  things,  our  earliest  historic 
(and  doubtless,  we  might  add,  our  prehistoric)  ancestors 
pursued,  as  far  as  their  intelligence  permitted,  the  same 
course.  They  also  fell  back  upon  experience,  but  with  this 
difference  —  that  the  particular  experiences  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  weft  and  woof  of  their  theories  were  drawn,  not 
from  the  study  of  nature,  but  from  what  lay  much  closer  to 
them,  the  observation  of  men.  Their  theories  accordingly 
took  an  anthropomorphic  form.  To  supersensual  beings, 
which,  “  however  potent  and  invisible,  were  nothing  but  a 
species  of  human  creatures,  perhaps  raised  from  among 
mankind,  and  retaining  all  human  passions  and  appetites,”  * 
were  handed  over  the  rule  and  governance  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena. 

Tested  hy  observation  and  reflection,  these  early  notions 
failed  in  the  long  run  to  satisfy  the  more  penetrating  intel¬ 
lects  of  our  race.  Far  in  the  depths  of  history  we  find  men 
of  exceptional  power  differentiating  themselves  from  the 
crowd,  rejecting  these  anthropomorphic  notions,  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  connect  natural  phenomena  with  their  physical  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  long  prior  to  these  purer  efl’orts  of  the  under¬ 
standing  the  merchant  had  been  abroad,  and  rendered  the 
philosopher  possible ;  commerce  had  been  developed,  wealth 
amassed,  leisure  for  travel  ,and  for  speculation  secured, 
while  races  educated  under  different  conditions,  and  there¬ 
fore  differently  informed  and  endowed,  had  been  stimulated 
and  sharpened  by  mutual  contact.  In  those  regions  where 
the  commercial  aristocracy  of  ancient  Greece  mingled  with 
its  eastern  neighbors,  the  sciences  were  born,  being  nur¬ 
tured  and  developed  by  free-thinking  anR  courageous  men. 
The  state  of  things  to  be  displaced  may  be  gathered  from  a 
passage  of  Euripides  quoted  by  Ilume :  “  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world;  no  glory,  no  prosperity.  The  gods  toss 
all  into  confusion ;  mix  everything  with  its  reverse,  that 
all  of  us,  from  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may  pay 
them  the  more  worship  and  reverence.”  Now,  as  science 
demands  the  radical  extirpation  of  caprice  and  the  absolute 
reliance  upon  law  in  nature,  there  grew  with  the  growth  of 
scientific  notions  a  desire  and  determination  to  sweep  from 
the  field  of  theory  this  mob  of  gods  and  demons,  and  to 
place  natural  phenomena  on  a  basis  more  congruent  with 
themselves. 

The  problem  which  had  been  previously  approached  from 
above  was  now  attacked  from  below ;  theoretic  effort 
passed  from  the  super  to  the  sub  sensible.  It  was  felt 
that  to  construct  the  universe  in  idea  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  notion  of  its  constituent  parts  —  of  what  Lucre¬ 
tius  subsequently  called  the  “  First  Beginnings.”  Ab¬ 
stracting  again  from  experience,  the  leaders  of  scientific 
speculation  reached  at  length  the  pregnant  doctrine  of 
atoms  and  molecules,  the  latest  developments  of  which 
were  set  forth  with  such  power  and  clearness  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Thought  no  doubt  had 
long  hovered  about  this  doctrine  before  it  attained  the  pre¬ 
cision  and  completeness  which  it  assumed  in  the  mind  of 
Democritus,  a  philosopher  who  may  well  for  a  moment  ar¬ 
rest  our  attention.  “Few  great  men,”  says  Lange  in  his 
excellent  “  History  of  Materialism,”  a  work  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  which  I  am  ecpally  indebted,  “  have  been  so 
despitefully  used  by  history  as  Democritus.  In  the  dis¬ 
torted  images  sent  down  to  us  through  unscientific  tradi¬ 
tions  there  remains  of  him  almost  nothing  but  the  name  of 
the  *  laughing  philosopher,’  while  figures  of  immeasurably 
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smaller  significance  spread  themselves  at  full  length  be¬ 
fore  us.”  Lan^e  speaks  of  Bacon’s  high  appreciation  of 
Democritus  —  for  ample  illustrations  of  which  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Spedding,  the  learned 
editor  and  biographer  of  Bacon.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
Bacon  considered  Democritus  to  be  a  man  of  weightier 
metal  than  either  Plato  or  Aristotle,  though  their  philoso¬ 
phy  “  was  noised  and  celebrated  in  the  schools,  amid  the 
din  and  pomp  of  professors.”  It  was  not  they,  but  Gen- 
seric  and  Attila  and  the  barbarians,  who  destroyed  the 
atomic  philosophy.  “  For  at  a  time  when  all  human  learn¬ 
ing  had  sutiered  shipwreck,  these  planks  of  Aristotelian 
and  Platonic  philosophy,  as  being  of  a  lighter  and  more 
inflated  substance,  were  preserved  and  came  down  to  us, 
while  things  more  solid  sank  and  almost  passed  into  obliv¬ 
ion.” 

The  principles  enunciated  hy  Democritus  reveal  his  un¬ 
compromising  antagonism  to  those  who  deduced  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  from  the  caprices  of  the  gods.  They  are 
briefly  these:  1.  From  nothing  comes  nothing.  Nothing 
that  exifts  can  be  de8tn>yed.  All  changes  are  due  to  the 
combination  and  separation  of  molecules.  2.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pens  by  chance.  Every  occurrence  has  its  cause,  from 
which  it  follows  by  necessity.  3.  The  only  existing  things 
are  the  atoms  and  empty  space ;  all  else  is  mere  opinion. 

4.  The  atoms  are  infinite  in  number  and  infinitely  various 
in  form ;  they  strike  together,  and  the  lateral  motions  and 
whirlings  which  thus  arise  are  the  beginnings  of  worlds. 

5.  The  varieties  of  all  things  depend  upon  the  varieties  of 
their  atoms,  in  number,  size,  and  aggregation.  6.  The  soul 
consists  of  free,  smooth,  round  atoms,  like  those  of  fire. 
These  are  the  most  mobile  of  all.  They  interpenetrate  the 
whole  body,  and  in  their  motions  the  phenomena  of  life 
arise.  Thus  the  atoms  of  Democritus  are  individually  with¬ 
out  sensation  ;  they  combine  in  obedience  to  mechanical 
laws ;  and  not  only  organic  forms,  but  the  phenomena  of 
sensation  and  thought  are  also  the  result  of  their  com¬ 
bination. 

The  great  enigma,  “  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  one  part 
of  an  organism  to  another  part,  and  to  the  conditions  of 
life,”  more  especially  the  construction  of  the  human  body, 
Democritus  made  no  attempt  to  solve.  Empedocles,  a  man 
of  more  fiery  and  poetic  nature,  introduced  the  notion  of 
love  and  hate  among  the  atoms  to  account  for  their  combi¬ 
nation  and  separation.  Noticing  this  gap  in  the  doctrine 
of  Democritus,  he  struck  in  with  the  penetrating  thought, 
linketl,  however,  with  some  wild  speculation,  that  it  lay  in 
the  very  nature  of  those  combinations  which  were  suited  to 
their  ends  (in  other  words,  in  harmony  with  their  environ¬ 
ment)  to  maintain  themselves,  while  unfit  combinations, 
having  no  proper  habitat,  must  rapidly  disappear.  Thus 
more  than  2000  years  ago  the  doctrine  of  the  “  survival  of 
the '  fittest,”  which  in  our  day,  not  on  the  basis  of  vague 
conjecture  but  of  jmsitive  knowledge,  has  been  raised  to 
such  extraordinary  significance,  had  received  at  all  events 
partial  enunciation. ^ 

Epicurus,  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  poor  schoolmaster  at 
Samos,  is  the  next  dominant  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
atomic  philosophy.  Ho  mastered  the  writings  of  Democ¬ 
ritus,  heard  lectures  in  Athens,  returned  to  Samos,  and 
subsequently  wandered  through  various  countries.  He 
finally  returned  to  Athens,  where  be  bought  a  garden,  and 
surrounded  himself  by  pupils,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
lived  a  pure  and  serene  life,  and  died  a  peaceful  death. 
His  philosophy  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  Democ¬ 
ritus  ;  but  be  never  quoted  either  friend  or  foe.  One  main 
object  of  Epicurus  was  to  free  the  world  from  superstition 
and  the  fear  of  death.  Death  he  treated  with  indifference. 
It  merely  robs  us  of  sensation.  As  long  as  we  are,  death 
is  not ;  and  when  death  is,  we  are  not.  Life  has  no  more 
evil  for  him  who  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  no  evil  not 
to  live.  He  adored  the  gods,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  fash¬ 
ion.  The  idea  of  divine  power,  properly  purified,  he 
thought  an  elevating  one.  Still  he  taught,  ‘*Not  he  is 
godless  who  rejects  the  gods  of  the  crowd,  but  rather  he 
who  accepts  them.”  The  gods  were  to  him  eternal  and 
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immortal  beings,  whose  blessedness  excluded  every  thought 
of  care  or  occupation  of  any  kind.  Nature  pursues  her 
course  in  accordance  with  everlasting  laws,  the  gods  never 
interfering.  They  haunt 

“  The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud  or  moves  a  wind, 

!Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 

Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans. 

Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm.”  * 

Lange  considers  the  relation  of  Epicurus  to  the  gods 
subjective ;  the  indication  probably  of  an  ethical  require¬ 
ment  of  his  own  nature.  We  cannot  read  history  with 
open  eyes,  or  study  human  nature  to  its  depths,  and  fail  to 
discern  such  a  requirement.  Man  never  has  been,  and  he 
never  will  be,  satisfied  with  the  operations  and  products  of 
the  Understanding  alone ;  hence  physical  science  chnnot 
cover  all  the  demands  of  his  nature.  But  the  history  of 
the  efforts  made  to  satisfy  these  demands  might  be  broadly 
described  as  a  history  of  errors  ;  the  error  consisting  in 
ascribing  fixity  to  that  which  is  fluent,  which  varies  as  we 
vary,  being  gross  when  we  are  gross,  and  becoming,  as  our 
capacities  widen,  more  abstract  and  sublime.  On  one 
great  point  the  mind  of  Epicurus  was  at  peace.  He  neither 
sought  nor  expected,  here  or  hereafter,  any  personal  profit 
from  his  relation  to  the  gods.  And  it  is  assuredly  a  fact 
that  loftiness  and  serenity  of  thought  may  be  promoted  by 
conceptions  which  involve  no  idea  of  profit  of  this  kind. 
“  Did  I  not  believe,”  said  a  great  man  to  me  once,  “  that 
an  Intelligence  is  at  the  heart  of  things,  my  life  on  earth 
would  be  intolerable.”  The  utterer  of  these  words  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  rendered  less  noble  but  more  noble,  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  need  of  ethical  harmony  here,  and  not 
the  thought  of  personal  profit  hereafter,  that  prompted  his 
observation. 

A  century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Epicurus,  Lucre¬ 
tius  wrote  his  great  poem,  “  On  the  Nature  of  Things,”  in 
which  he,  a  Roman,  developed  with  extraordinary  ardor 
the  philosophy  of  his  Greek  predecessor.  He  wishes  to 
win  over  his  friend  Memnius  to  the  school  of  Epicurus; 
and  although  be  has  no  rewards  in  a  future  life  to  oiler, 
although  his  object  appears  to  be  a  purely  negative  one, 
he  addresses  his  friend  with  the  heat  of  an  apostle.  His 
object,  like  that  of  his  great  forerunner,  is  the  destruction 
of  superstition  ;  and  considering  that  men  trembled  before 
every  natural  event  as  a  direct  monition  from  the  gods,  and 
that  everlasting  torture  was  also  in  prospect,  the  freedom 
aimed  at  W  Lucretius  might  perhaps  be  deemed  a  positive 
goo<l.  “This  terror,”  he  says,  “and  darkness  of  mind 
must  be  dispelled,  not  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  glittering 
shafts  of  days,  but  by  the  aspect  and  the  law  of  nature.” 
He  refutes  the  notion  that  anything  can  come  out  of  noth¬ 
ing,  or  that  that  which  is  once  begotten  can  be  recalled  to 
nothing.  The  first  beginnings,  the  atoms,  are  indestruc¬ 
tible,  and  into  them  all  things  can  be  dissolved  at  last. 
Bodies  are  partly  atoms,  and  partly  combinations  of  atoms; 
but  the  atoms  nothing  can  quench.  They  .are  strong  in 
solid  singleness,  and  by  their  denser  combination  all  things 
can  be  closely  packed  and  exhibit  enduring  strength.  He 
denies  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  We  come  at 
length  to  the  atoms,  without  which,  as  an  imperishable  sub¬ 
stratum,  all  order  in  the  generation  and  development  of 
things  would  be  destroyed. 

The  mechanical  shock  of  the  atoms  being  in  his  view  the 
all-suflicient  cause  of  things,  he  combats  the  notion  that 
the  constitution  of  nature  has  been  in  any  way  determined 
by  intelligent  design.  The  interaction  of  the  atoms  through¬ 
out  infinite  time  rendered  all  manner  of  combinations  pos¬ 
sible.  Of  these  the  fit  ones  persisted,  while  the  unfit  ones 
disappeared.  Not  after  sage  delilmration  did  the  atoms 
station  themselves  in  the  right  places,  nor  did  they  bargain 
what  motions  they  should  assume.  From  all  eternity  they 
have  been  driven  together,  and  after  trying  motions  and 
unions  of  every  kind,  they  fell  at  length  into  the  arrange¬ 
ments  out  of  which  this  system  of  things  has  been  formed. 

^  Teun^sonV  Lucretius, 


His  grand  conception  of  the  atoms  falling  silently  through 
immeasurable  ranges  of  space  and  time  suggested  the  nebu¬ 
lar  hypothesis  to  Kant,  its  first  propounder.  “  If  you  will 
apprehend  and  keep  in  mind  these  things,  nature,  free  at 
once,  and  rid  of  her  haughty  lords,  is  seen  to  do  all  things 
spontaneously  of  herself,  without  the  meddling  of  the  gods.” 

During  the  centuries  between  the  first  of  these  three  phi¬ 
losophers  and  the  last,  the  human  intellect  was  active  in 
other  fields  than  theirs.  The  sophists  had  run  through 
their  career.  At  Athens  had  appeared  the  three  men, 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  whose  yoke  remains  to  some 
extent  unbroken  to  the  present  hour.  Within  this  period 
also  the  School  of  Alexandria  was  founded,  Euclid  wrote 
his  “Elements,”  and  he  and  others  made  some  advance  in 
optics.  Archimedes  had  propounded  the  theory  of  the 
lever,  and  the  principles  of  hydrostatics.  Pythagoras  had 
made  his  experiments  on  the  harmonic  intervals,  while 
astronomy  was  immensely  enriched  by  the  discoveries  of 
Hipparchus,  who  was  followed  by  the  historically  more 
celebrated  Ptolemy.  Anatomy  had  been  made  the  basis  of 
Scientific  medicine  ;  and  it  is  said  by  Draper  *  that  vivi¬ 
section  then  began.  In  fact,  the  science  of  ancient  Greece 
had  already  cleared  the  world  of  the  fantastic  images  of 
divinities  operating  capriciously  through  natural  phenom¬ 
ena.  It  had  shaken  itself  free  from  that  fruitless  scrutiny 
“  by  the  internal  light  of  the  mind  alone,”  which  had  vainly 
sought  to  transcend  experience  and  reach  a  knowledge  of 
ultimate  causes.  Instead  of  accidental  observation  it  bad 
introduced  observation  with  a  purpose ;  instruments  were 
employed  to  aid  the  senses;  and  scientific  method  was 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  complete  by  the  union  of  Induc¬ 
tion  and  Experiment. 

What,  then,  stopped  its  victorious  advance  ?  Why  was 
the  scientific  intellect  compelled,  like  an  exhausted  soil,  to 
lie  fallow  for  nearly  two  millenniums  before  it  could  re¬ 
gather  the  elements  necessary  to  its  fertility  and  strength  ? 
Bacon  has  already  let  us  know  one  cause.  Whewell  as¬ 
cribes  this  stationary  period  to  four  causes  :  obscurity  of 
thought,  servility,  intolerance  of  disposition,  enthusiasm  of 
temper  ;  and  he  gives  striking  examples  of  each.’-*  But  these 
characteristics  must  have  had  their  causes,  which  lay  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Rome,  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  Empire,  had  fallen  into  moral  putrefaction.  Christi¬ 
anity  had  appeared,  offering  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and,  by 
moderation  if  not  asceticism  of  life,  practically  protesting 
against  the  profligacy  of  the  age.  The  sufferings  of  the 
early  Christians,  and  the  extraordinary  exaltation  of  mind 
which  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  the  diabolical  tortures 
to  whkh  they  were  subjected,  must  have  left  traces  not 
easily  effaced.  They  scorned  the  earth,  in  view  of  that 
“  building  of  God,  that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.”  The  Scriptures  which  ministered  to  their 
spiritual  needs  were  also  the  measure  of  their  science. 
When,  for  example,  the  celebrated  (juestion  of  antipodes 
came  to  be  discussed,  the  Bible  was  with  many  the  ultimate 
court  of  appeal.  Augustine,  who  flourishecl  A.  d.  400, 
would  not  deny  the  rotundity  of  the  earth ;  but  he  would 
deny  the  possible  existence  of  inhabitants  at  the  other  side, 
“  because  no  such  race  is  recorded  in  Scripture  among  the 
descendants  of  Adam.”  Archbishop  Boniface  was  shocked 
at  the  assumption  of  a  “  world  of  human  beings  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  means  of  salvation.”  Thus  reined  in,  science 
was  not  likely  to  make  much  progress.  Later  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  theological  strife  between  the  Church  and  civil 
governments,  so  powerfully  depicted  by  Draper,  must  have 
done  much  to  stifie  investigation. 

Whewell  makes  many  wise  and  brave  remarks  regarding 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  menial  spirit. 
The  seekers  after  natural  knowledge  had  forsaken  that  foun¬ 
tain  of  living  waters,  the  direct  appeal- to  nature  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  experiment,  and  had  given  themselves  up  to  the 
remanipulation  of  the  notions  of  their  predecessors.  It  was 
a  time  when  thought  had  become  abject,  and  when  the 
acceptance  of  mere  authority  led,  as  it  always  does  in 
science,  to  intellectual  death.  Natural  events,  instead  of 


being  traced  to  physical,  were  referred  to  moral  causes ; 
while  an  exercise  of  the  fantasy,  almost  as  degrading  as 
the  Spiritualism  of  the  present  day,  took  the  place  of  scien¬ 
tific  speculation.  Then  came  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Magic,  Alchemy,  the  Neo-platonic  philosophy,  with 
its  visionary  though  sublime  abstractions,  which  caused 
men  to  look  with  shame  upon  their  own  bodies  as  hin¬ 
drances  to  the  absorption  of  the  creature  in  the  blessedness 
of  the  Creator.  Finally  came  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  a 
fusion,  according  to  Lange,  of  the  least  mature  notions  of 
Aristotle  with  the  Christianity  of  the  West.  Intellectual 
immobility  was  the  result.  As  a  traveller  without  a  compass 
in  a  fog  may  wander  long,  imagining  he  is  making  way,  and 
find  himself  after  hours  of  toil  at  his  starting-point,  so  the 
schoolmen,  having  tied  and  untied  the  same  knots  and 
formed  and  dissipated  the  same  clouds,  found  themselves 
at  the  end  of  centuries  in  their  old  position. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  wielded  by  Aristotle  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  which,  though  to  a  less  extent,  he  still 
wields,  I  would  ask  permission  to  make  one  remark.  When 
the  human  mind  has  achieved  greatness  and  given  evidence 
of  extraordinary  power  in  any  domain,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  credit  it  with  similar  power  in  all  other  domains.  Thus 
theologians  have  found  comfort  and  assurance  in  the 
thought  that  Newton  dealt  with  the  question  of  revelation, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  very  devotion  of  his  powers, 
through  all  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to  a  totally  difi'erent 
class  of  ideas,  not  to  speak  of  any  natural  disqualification, 
tended  to  render  him  less  instead  of  more  competent  to 
deal  with  theological  and  historic  questions.  Goethe,  start¬ 
ing  from  his  established  greatness  as  a  poet,  and  indeed 
from  his  positive  discoveries  in  natural  history,  produced  a 
profound  impression  among  the  painters  of  Germany  when 
he  published  his  “  Farbenlehre,”  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  overthrow  Newton’s  theory  of  colors.  This  theory  he 
deemed  so  obviously  absurd,  that  he  considered  its  author 
a  charlatan,  and  attacked  him  with  a  corresponding  vehe¬ 
mence  of  language.  In  the  domain  of  natural  history 
Goethe  had  made  really  considerable  discoveries ;  and  we 
have  high  authority  for  assuming  that,  had  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  that  side  of  science,  he  might  have 
reached  in  it  an  eminence  comparable  with  that  which  he 
attained  as  a  poet.  In  sharpness  of  obse^ation,  in  the  de¬ 
tection  of  analogies  however  apparently  remote,  in  the  clas¬ 
sification  and  organization  of  facts  according  to  the  analo¬ 
gies  discerned,  Goethe  possessed  extraordinary  powers. 
These  elements  of  scientific  enquiry  tall  in  with  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  poet.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mind  thus 
richly  endowed  in  the  direction  of  natural  history  may  be 
almost  shorn  of  endowment  as  regards  the  more  strictly 
called  physical  and  mechanical  sciences.  Goethe  was  in 
this  condition.  He  could  not  formulate  distinct  mechanical 
conceptions;  he  could  not  see  the  force  of  mechanical 
reasoning;  and  in  regions  where  such  reasoning  reigns 
supreme  he  became  a  mere  ignus  fatuus  to  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

I  have  sometimes  permitted  myself  to  compare  Aristotle 
with  Goethe,  to  credit  the  Stagirite  with  an  almost  super¬ 
human  power  of  amassing  and  systematizing  facts,  but  to 
consider  him  fatally  defective  on  that  side  of  the  mind  in 
respect  to  which  incompleteness  has  just  been  ascribi’d  to 
Goethe.  Whewell  refers  the  errors  of  Aristotle,  not  to  a 
neglect  of  facts,  but  to  “  a  neglect  of  the  idea  appropriate  to 
the  facts ;  the  idea  of  Mechanical  cause,  which  is  Force, 
and  the  substitution  of  vague  or  inapplicable  notions,  in¬ 
volving  only  relations  of  space  or  emotions  of  wonder.” 
This  is  doubtless  true ;  but  the  word  “  neglect  ”  implies 
mere  intellectual  misdirection,  whereas  in  Aristotle,  as  in 
Goethe,  it  was  not,  I  believe,  misdirection,  but  sheer  nat¬ 
ural  incapacity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  his  mistakes.  As 
a  physicist,  Aristotle  displayed  what  we  should  consider 
some  of  the  worst  attributes  of  a  modern  physical  investi¬ 
gator —  indistinctness  of  ideas,  confusion  of  mind,  and  a 
confident  use  of  language,  which  led  to  the  delusive  notion 
that  he  had  really  mastered  his  subject,  while  he  as  yet 
had  failed  to  grasp  even  the  elements  of  it.  He  put  words 
in  the  place  of  things,  subject  in  the  place  of  object.  He 
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preached  induction  without  practising  it,  inverting  the  I 
true  order  of  inquiry  by  passing  from  the  general  to  the  I 
particular,  instead  of  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  ; 
lie  made  of  the  universe  a  closed  sphere,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  fixed  the  earth,  proving  from  general  principles, 
to  bis  own  satisfaction  and  to  that  of  the  world  for  near 
2000  years,  that  no  other  universe  was  possible.  His 
notions  of  motion  were  entirely  unphysical.  It  was  nat-  ; 
ural  or  unnatural,  better  or  worse,  calm  or  violent  —  no  \ 
real  mechanical  conception  regarding  it  lying  at  the  bottom  ' 
of  his  mind.  He  alBrmed  that  a  vacuum  could  not  exist,  j 
and  proved  that,  if  it  did  exist,  motion  in  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  He  determined  a  priori  how  many  species  of  • 
animals  must  exist,  and  shows  on  general  principles  why 
animals  must  have  such  and  such  parts.  When  an  emi-  ' 
nent  contemporary  philosopher,  who  is  far  removed  from 
errors  of  this  kind,  remembers  these  abuses  of  the  d  priori  , 
method,  he  will  be  able  to  make  allowance  for  the  jealousy 
of  physicists  as  to  the  acceptance  of  so-called  d  priori 
truths.  Aristotle’s  errors  of  detail  were  grave  and  numer¬ 
ous.  He  affirmed  that  only  in  man  we  had  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  that  the  left  side  of  the  body  was  colder  than 
the  right,  that  men  have  more  teeth  than  women,  and  that 
there  is  an  empty  space,  not  at  the  front,  but  at  the  back 
of  every  man’s  head. 

There  is  one  essential  quality  in  physical  conceptions 
which  was  entirely  wanting  in  those  of  Aristotle  and  his 
followers.  I  wish  it  could  be  expressed  by  a  word  un¬ 
tainted  by  its  associations ;  it  signifies  a  capability  of  being 
placed  as  a  coherent  picture  before  the  mind.  The  Ger-  | 
mans  express  the  act  of  picturing  by  the  word  vorstellen,  , 
and  the  picture  they  call  a  Vorslellung.  We  have  no  word  ' 
in  English  which  comes  nearer  to  our  requirements  than 
Imagination,  and,  taken  with  its  proper  limitations,  the  > 
word  answers  very  well ;  but,  as  just  intimated,  it  is  tainted 
by  its  associations,  and  therefore  objectionable  to  some 
minds.  Compare,  with  reference  to  this  capacity  of  men¬ 
tal  presentation,  the  case  of  the  Aristotelian,  who  refers 
the  ascent  of  water  in  a  pump  to  Nature’s  abhorrence  of  a 
vacuum,  with  that  of  Pascal  when  he  proposed  to  solve  the 
question  of  atmospheric  pressure  by  the  ascent  of  the  Pay 
«le  Home.  In  the  one  case  the  terms  of  the  explanation 
refuse  to  fall  into  place  as  a  physical  image ;  in  the  other 
the  image  is  distinct,  the  fall  and  rise  of  the  barometer  , 
being  clearly  figured  as  the  balancing  of  two  varying  and  \ 
opposing  pressures. 

Huring  the  drought  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Christendom, 
the  Arabian  Intellect,  as  forcibly  shown  by  Draper,  was 
active.  With  the  intrusion  of  the  Moors  into  Spain,  clean-  j 
liness,  order,  learning,  and  refinement  took  the  place  of  | 
their  opiMsites.  When  smitten  with  disease,  the  Christian  j 
peasant  resorted  to  a  shrine,  the  Moorish  one  to  an  in-  I 
Btructed  physician.  The  Arabs  encouraged  translations  ! 
from  the  Greek  philosophers,  but  not  from  the  Greek  ' 
poets.  They  turned  in  disgust  “  from  the  lewdness  of  our  j 
classical  mythology,  and  denounced  as  an  unpardonable  i 
blasphemy  all  connection  between  the  impure  Olympian 
Jove  and  the  Most  High  God.”  Draper  traces  still  further 
than  Whewell  the  Arab  elements  in  our  scientific  terms. 
He  gives  examples  of  what  Arabian  men  of  science  ac¬ 
complished,  dwelling  particularly  on  Alhazen,  who  was 
the  first  to  correct  the  Platonic  notion  that  rays  of  light 
are  emitted  by  the  eye.  He  discovered  atmospheric  re¬ 
fraction,  and  points  out  that  we  see  the  sun  and  moon 
after  they  have  set.  He  explains  the  enlargement  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  shortening  of  the  vertical  diameters 
of  both  these  bodies,  when  near  the  horizon.  He  is  aware 
that  the  atmosphere  decreases  in  density  with  increase  of  j 
height,  and  actually  fixes  its  height  at  58  1-2  miles.  In  the 
Book  of  the  Balance  Wisdom,  he  sets  forth  the  connection 
between  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  increasing 
density.  He  shows  that  a  body  will  weigh  differently  in 
a  rare  and  a  dense  atmosphere:  he  considers  the  force 
with  which  plunged  bodies  rise  through  heavier  media. 
He  understands  the  doctrine  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
applies  it  to  the  investigation  of  balances  and  steelyards. 
He  recognizes  gravity  as  a  force,  though  he  falls  into  the 


error  of  making  it  diminish  as  the  distance,  and  of  making 
it  purely  terrestrial.  He  knows  the  relation  between  the 
velocities,  spaces,  and  times  of  failing  bodies,  and  has  dis¬ 
tinct  ideas  of  capillary  attraction.  He  improves  the 
hydrometer.  The  determination  of  the  densities  of  bodies 
as  given  by  Alhazen  approaches  very  closely  to  our  own. 
“I  join,”  says  Draper,  “in  the  pious  prayer  of  Alhazen, 
that  in  the  day  of  judgment  the  All-Merciful  will  take 
pity  on  the  soul  of  Abur-KaihUn,  because  he  was  the  first 
of  the  race  of  men  to  construct  a  table  of  specific  gravities.” 
If  all  this  be  historic  truth  (and  I  have  entire  confidence 
in  Dr.  Draper),  well  may  he  “  deplore  the  systematic  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  literature  of  Europe  has  contrived  to  put 
out  of  sight  our  scientific  obligations  to  the  Mahomme- 
dans.”  I 

Towards  tlie  close  of  the  stationary  period  a  word-weari¬ 
ness,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  took  more  and  more  possession 
of  men’s  minds.  Christendom  had  become  sick  of  the 
school  philosophy  and  its  verbal  wastes,  which  led  to  no 
issue,  but  left  the  intellect  in  everlasting  haze.  Here  and 
there  was  heard  the  voice  of  one  impatiently  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  “  Not  unto  Aristotle,  not  unto  subtle  hy|H)the- 
ses,  not  unto  church,  bible,  or  blind  tradition,  must  we 
turn  tor  a  knowledge  of  the  universe,  but  to  the  direct  in¬ 
vestigation  of  nature  by  observation  and  experiment.”  In 
1543  the  epoch-making  work  of  Copernicus  on  the  paths 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  appeared.  The  total  crash  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  closed  universe  with  the  earth  at  its  centre  followed 
as  a  conse(]uence  ;  and  “  the  earth  moves  ”  became  a  kind 
of  watchword  among  intellectual  freemen.  Copernicus 
was  canon  of  the  church  of  Frauenburg  in  the  diocese  of 
Ermeland.  For  three-and-thirty  years  he  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  world  and  devoted  himself  to  the  consol¬ 
idation  of  his  great  scheme  of  the  solar  system.  He  made 
its  blocks  eternal;  and  even  to  those  who  feared  it  and 
desired  its  overthrow,  it  was  so  obviously  strung  that  they 
refrained  for  a  time  from  meddling  with  it.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  life  of  Copernicus  his  book  appeared  :  it  is  said 
that  the  old  man  received  a  copy  of  it  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  and  then  departed  in  peace. 

The  Italian  philosopher  Giordano  Bruno  was  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  to  the  new  astronomy.  Taking  Lucretius 
as  his  exemplar,  he  revived  the  notion  of  the  infinity  of 
worlds  ;  and  combining  with  it  the  doctrine  of  Copernicus, 
reached  the  sublime  generalization  that  the  fixed  stars  are 
suns,  scattered  numberless  through  space,  and  accompanied 
by  satellites  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  them  that 
our  earth  does  to  our  sun,  or  our  moon  to  our  earth.  This 
was  an  expansion  of  transcendent  import ;  but  Bruno  came 
closer  than  this  to  our  present  line  of  thought.  Struck 
with  the  problem  of  the  generation  and  maintenance  of 
organisms,  and  duly  pondering  it,  he  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Nature  in  her  productions  does  not  imitate  the 
technic  of  man.  Her  process  is  one  of  unravelling  and  un¬ 
folding.  The  infinity  of  forms  under  which  matter  appears 
were  not  imposed  upon  it  by  an  external  artificer ;  by  its 
own  intrinsic  force  and  virtue  it  brings  these  forms  forth. 
Matter  is  not  the  mere  naked,  Anpty  capacity  which  phi¬ 
losophers  have  pictured  her  to  be,  but  the  universal  moth¬ 
er,  who  brings  forth  all  things  as  the  fruit. of  her  own 
womb. 

This  outspoken  man  was  originally  a  Dominican  monk. 
He  was  accused  of  heresy  and  had  to  fly,  seeking  refuge 
in  Geneva,  Paris,  England,  and  Germany.  In  1532  he  tell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Iniiuisition  at  V’enice.  He  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  many  years,  tried,  degraded,  excommunicated, 
and  handed  over  to  the  civil  power,  with  the  request  that 
he  should  be  treated  gently  and  “  without  the  shedding  of 
blood.”  This  meant  that  he  was  to  be  burnt;  and  burnt 
accordingly  he  was,  on  February  16,  1600.  To  escape  a 
similar  fate  Galileo,  thirty-three  years  afterwards,  abjure<l, 
upon  his  knees  and  with  his  hand  upon  the  holy  Gospels, 
the  heliocentric  doctrine.  After  Galileo  came  Kepler, 
who  from  his  German  home  defied  the  power  beyond  the 
Alps.  He  traced  out  from]  preexisting  observations  the 
laws  of  planetary  motion.  The  problem  was  thus  pre¬ 
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pared  fur  Newton,  who  bound  those  empirical  laws  to-  | 
gether  by  the  principle  of  gravitation. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  doctrine  of  atoms  had  to  all  j 
appearance  vanished  from  discussion.  In  all  probability 
it  held  its  ground  among  sober-minded  and  thoughtful 
men,  though  neither  >the  church  nor  the  world  was  pre-  I 
pared  to  hear  of  it  with  tolerance.  Once,  in  the  year  1348,  | 
it  received  distinct  expression.  But  retractation  by  com-  | 
pulsion  immediately  followed,  and  thus  discouraged,  it  i 
slumbered  till  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  revived 
by  a  contemporary  of  Hobbes  and  Descartes,  the  i’ere  . 
Gassendi.  | 

The  analytic  and  synthetic  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind  exhibit  themselves  throughout  history,  great  writers  ! 
ranging  themselves  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other.  Men  of  lofty  feelings,  and  minds  open  to 
the  elevating  impressions  produced  by  nature  as  a  whole, 
whose  satisfaction,  therefore,  is  rather  ethical  than  logical,  ; 
have  leaned  to  the  synthetic  side;  while  the  analytic  har-  | 
monizes  best  with  the  more  precise  and  more  mechanical  ! 
bias  which  seeks  the  satisfaction  of  the  understanding.  ! 
Some  tbrm  of  pantheism  was  usually  adopted  by  the  one,  | 
while  a  detached  Creator,  working  more  or  less  after  the 
manner  of  men,  was  often  assumed  by  the  other.  Gas¬ 
sendi  is  hardly  to  be  ranked  with  either.  Having  formally 
acknowledged  God  as  the  great  first  cause,  he  immediately 
drops  the  idea,  applies  the  known  laws  of  mechanics  to 
the  atoms,  and  thence  deduces  all  vital  phenomena.  (tO<1, 
who  created  earth  and  water,  plants  and  animals,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  first  place  a  definite  number  of  atoms, 
which  constituted  the  seed  of  all  things.  Then  began  that 
series  of  combinations  and  decompositions  which  goes  on 
at  the  present  day,  and  which  will  continue  in  the  future. 
The  principle  of  every  change  resides  in  matter.  In  arti¬ 
ficial  productions  the  moving  principle  is  ditlerent  from 
the  material  worked  upon ;  but  in  nature  the  agent  works 
within,  being  the  most  active  and  mobile  part  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  itself.  Thus  this  bold  ecclesiastic,  without  incurring 
the  censure  of  the  church  or  the  world,  contrives  to  out¬ 
strip  Mr.  Darwin.  The  same  cast  of  mind  which  caused 
him  to  detach  the  Creator  from  his  universe  led  him  also 
to  detach  the  soul  from  the  Imdy,  thoueh  to  the  boily  he 
ascribes  an  inlliience  so  large  as  to  render  the  soul  almost 
unnecessary.  The  aberrations  of  reason  were,  in  his  view, 
an  atlair  of  the  material  brain.  Mental  disease  is  brain 
disease  ;  but  then  the  immortal  reason  sits  apart,  and  can¬ 
not  be  touched  by  the  disease.  The  errors  of  madness 
are  errors  of  the  instruments,  not  of  the  performer. 

It  may  be  more  than  a  mere  result  of  education,  con¬ 
necting  itself  probably  with  the  deeper  mental  structure  of 
the  two  men,  that  the  idea  of  Gassendi  al>ove  enunciated 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  expressed  by  Professor 
Clerk  Ma.xwell  at  the  close  of  the  very  noble  lecture  de¬ 
livered  by  him  at  Bradford  last  year.  According  to  both 
philosophers,  the  atoms,  if  I  understand  aright,  are  the 
jirefiaretl  materials,  the  “  manufactured  articles,”  which, 
tunned  by  the  skill  of  the  Highest,  produce  by  their  sub- 
sei|uent  interaction  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.  There  seems  to  be  this  ditl'erencej  however,  be¬ 
tween  Gassendi  and  Maxwell.  The  one  postulates,  the 
other  infers  his  first  cause.  In  his  manufactured  articles. 
Professor  Maxwell  finds  the  basis  of  an  induction,  which 
enables  him  to  scale  philosophic  heights  considered  inac¬ 
cessible  by  Kant,  and  to  take  the  logical  step  from  the 
atoms  to  their  Maker. 

The  atomic  doctrine,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  Bacon,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Newton, 
Boyle,  and  their  successors,  until  the  chemical  law  of  mul¬ 
tiple  proportions  enabled  Dalton  to  confer  upon  it  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  significance.  In  our  day  there  are  secessions 
from  the  theory,  but  it  still  stands  firm.  Only  a  year  or 
two  ago  Sir  VVilliam  Thomson,  with  characteristic  pene¬ 
tration,  sought  to  determine  the  size  of  the  atoms,  or 
rather  to  fix  the  limits  between  which  their  sizes  lie ;  while 
only  last  year  the  discourses  of  Williamson  and  Maxwell 
illustrate  the  present  hold  of  the  doctrine  upon  the  fore¬ 
most  scientific  minds.  What  these  atoms,  self-moved  and 


self-i)08ited,  can  and  cannot  accomplish  in  relation  to  life, 
is  at  the  present  moment  the  subject  of  profound  scientific 
thought.  I  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  Maxwell’s  logic ;  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  ethic  glow  with  which  his 
lecture  concludes.  There  is,  moreover,  a  Lucretian  gran¬ 
deur  in  his  description  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  atoms : 
“  Natural  causes,  as  we  know,  are  at  work,  which  tend  to 
modify,  if  they  do  not  at  length  destroy,  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  solar 
system.  But  though  in  the  course  of  ages  catastrophes 
have  occurred  and  may  yet  occur  in  the  heavens,  though 
ancient  systems  may  be  dissolved  and  new  systems 
evolved  out  of  their  ruins,  the  molecules  out  of  which 
these  systems  are  built,  the  foundation  stones  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  universe,  remain  unbroken  and  unworn.” 

Ninety  years  subsequent  to  Gassendi  the  doctrine  of 
bodily  instruments,  as  it  may  be  called,  assumed  immense 
importance  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Butler,  who,  in  his 
famous  “  Analogy  of  lieligion,”  develo|)ed,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  with  consummate  sagacity,  a  similar  idea. 
The  Bishop  still  inllueuces  superior  minds  ;  and  it  will 
repay  us  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  his  views.  He  draws 
the  sharpest  distinction  between  our  real  selves  and  our 
bodily  instruments.  He  does  not,  as  far  as  I  remember,  use 
the  word  “  soul,”  possibly  because  the  term  was  so  hack¬ 
neyed  in  his  day,  as  it  had  been  for  many  generations 
previously.  But  he  speaks  of  “  living  powers,”  “  perceiv¬ 
ing  ”  or  “  percipient  powers,”  “  moving  agents,”  “  our¬ 
selves,”  in  the  same  sense  .as  we  should  employ  the  term 
“  soul.”  He  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  limbs  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  mortal  diseases  assail  the  body,  while  the 
mind  almost  up  to  the  moment  of  death  remains  clear. 
He  refers  to  sleep  and  to  swoon,  where  the  “  living  powers  ” 
are  suspended,  but  not  destroyed.  He  considers  it  quite 
as  easy  to  conceive  of  an  existence  out  of  our  liodies  as  in 
them  ;  that  we  may  animate  a  succession  of  bodies,  the 
dissolution  of  all  of  them  having  no  more  tendency  to  dis¬ 
solve  our  real  selves,  or“  deprive  us  of  living  faculties, — 
the  faculties  of  perception  and  action, —  than  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  any  foreign  matter  which  we  are  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  impressions  from,  or  making  use  of  for  the  common 
occasions  of  life.”  This  is  the  key  of  the  Bishop’s  posi¬ 
tion  :  ‘‘  Our  organized  bodies  are  no  mora  a  part  of  our¬ 
selves  than  any  other  matter  around  us.”  In  proof  of  this 
he  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  glasses,  which  “  prepare 
objects  ”  for  the  “  percipient  power  ”  exactly  as  the  eye 
does.  The  eye  itself  is  no  more  percipient  than  the  glass, 
and  is  quite  as  much  the  instrument  of  the  true  selt,  and 
also  as  foreign  to  the  true  self,  as  the  glass  is.  “  And  if 
we  see  with^  our  eyes^onlydn  the  same  manner  as  we  do 
with  glasses,  the  lixe  may  justly  be  concluded  from  analogy 
of  all  our  senses.” 

Lucretius,  as  you  are  aware,  reached  a  precisely  op¬ 
posite  conclusion  ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  interesting,  if 
not  profitable,  to  us  all,  to  hear  what  he  would  or  could 
urge  in  opposition  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Bishop. 

After  giving  a  hypothetical  dialogue  between  a  disciple 
of  Lucretius.and  Butler,  the  lecturer  proceeds  to  remark 
that  in  one  respect  the  Bishop  was  a  jiroduct  ot  his  age. 
Long  previous  to  his  day  the  nature  of  the  soul  had^beeu 
so  favorite  and  general  a  topic  of  discussion,  that,  when 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Paris  wished  to  know  the 
leanings  of  a  new  Professor,  they  at  once  requested  him  to 
lecture  upon  the  soul.  About  the  time  of  Bishop  Butler 
the  question  was  not  only  agitated  but  extended.  It  was 
seen  by  the  clear-witted  men  who  entered  this  arena  that 
many  of  their  best  arguments  applied  equally  to  brutes 
and  men.  The  Bishop’s  arguments  were  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  He  saw  it,  admitted  it,  accepted  the  consequences, 
and  boldly  embraced  the  whole  animal  world  in  his 
scheme  of  immortality. 

Bishop  Butler  accepted  with  unwavering'  trust  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Old  Testament,  describing  it  as  “  confirmed 
by  the  inatural  and  civil  history  of  the  world,  collected 
from  common  historians,  from  the  state  of  the  earth,  and 
from  the  late  inventions  of  arts  and  sciences.”  These 
words  mark  progress  :  they  must  seem  somewhat  hoary  to 
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the  Bishop’s  successors  of  to-day.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  inform  you  that  since  his  time  the  domain  of  the  nat¬ 
uralist  has  been  immensely  extended  —  the  whole  science 
of  ^eolo^y,  with  its  astounding  revelations  regarding  the 
life  of  the  ancient  earth,  having  been  created.  The  rigid¬ 
ity  of  old  conceptions  has  been  relaxed,  the  public  mind 
being  rendered  gradually  tolerant  of  the  idea  that  not  for 
six  thousand,  nor  for  sixty  thousand,  nor  for  six  thousand 
thousand,  but  for  sons  embracing  untold  millions  of 
years,  this  earth  has  been  the  theatre  of  life  and  death. 
The  riddle  of  the  rocks  has  been  read  by  the  geologist 
and  palieontologist,  from  subcambrian  depths  to  the  de¬ 
posits  thickening  over  the  sea-bottoms  of  to  day.  And 
upon  the  leaves  of  that  stone  book  are,  as  you  know, 
stamped  the  characters,  plainer  and  surer  than  those 
formed  by  the  ink  of  history,  which  carry  the  mind  back 
into  abysses  of  past  time  compared  with  which  the  perio<ls 
which  satisfied  Bishop  Butler  cease  to  have  a  visual  angle. 
Everybody  now  knows  this:  all  men  admit  it;  still  when 
they  were  first  broached,  these  verities  of  science  found 
loud-tongued  denunciators,  who  proclaimed  not  only  their 
baselessness  considered  scientifically,  but  their  immorality 
considered  as  questions  of  ethics  and  religion ;  the  Book 
of  Genesis  bad  stated  the  question  in  a  difierent  fashion  ; 
and  science  must  necessarily  go  to  pieces  when  it  clashed 
with  this  authority.  And  as  the  seed  of  the  thistle  pro¬ 
duces  a  thistle,  and  nothing  else,  so  these  objectors  scatter 
their  germs  abroad,  and  reproduce  their  kind,  ready  to 
play  again  the  part  of  their  intellectual  progenitors,  to 
show  the  same  virulence,  the  same  ignorance,  to  achieve 
for  a  time  the  same  success,  and  finally  to  suffer  the  same 
inexorable  defeat.  Surely  the  time  must  come  at  last  when 
human  nature  in  its  entirety,  whose  legitimate  demands  it 
is  admitted  science  alone  cannot  satisfy,  will  find  inter¬ 
preters  and  expositors  of  a  different  stamp  from  those  rash 
and  ill  informed  persons  who  have  been  hitherto  so  ready 
to  hurl  themselves  against  every  new  scientific  revelation, 
lest  it  should  endanger  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider 
theirs. 

The  lode  of  discovery  once  struck,  those  petrified  forms 
in  which  life  was  at  one  time  active  increased  to  multi¬ 
tudes  and  demanded  classification.  The  general  fact  soon 
became  evident  that  none  but  the  simplest  forms  of  life  lie 
lowest  down,  that  as  we  climb  higher  and  higher  among 
the  superimposed  strata  more  perfect  forms  appear.  The 
change,  however,  from  form  to  form,  was  not  continuous, 
but  by  steps,  some  small,  some  great.  “  A  section,”  says 
Mr.  Huxley,  “  a  hundred  feet  thick  will  exhibit  at  different 
heights  a  dozen  species  of  Ammonite,  none  of  which  passes 
beyond  its  particular  zone  of  limestone,  or  clay,  into  the 
zone  below  it,  or  into  that  above  it.”  In  the  presence  of 
such  facts  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  the  question :  Have 
these  forms,  showing,  though  in  broken  stages  and  with 
many  irregularities,  this  unmistakable  general  advance, 
been  subjected  to  no  continuous  law  of  growth  or  varia¬ 
tion  ?  Had  our  education  been  purely  scientific,  or  had  it 
been  sufficiently  detached  from  influences  which,  how¬ 
ever  ennobling  in  another  domain,  have  always  proved 
hindrances  and  delusions  when  introduced  as  factors  into 
the  domain  of  physics,  the  scientific  mind  never  could  have 
swerved  from  the  search  for  a  law  of  growth,  or  allowed 
itself  to  accept  the  anthropomorphism  which  regarded  each 
successive  stratum  as  a  kind  of  .mechanic’s  bench  for  the 
manufacture  of  new  species  out  of  all  relation  to  the  old. 

Biased,  however,  by  their  previous  education,  the  great 
majority  of  naturalists  invoked  a  special  creative  act  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  each  new  group  of  organisms. 
Doubtless  there  were  numbers  who  were  clear-beaded 
enough  to  see  that  this  was  no  explanation  at  all,  that  in 
point  of  fact  it  was  an  attempt,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
greater  difficulty,  to  account  for  a  less.  But  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  ofier  in  the  way  of  explanation,  they  for  the  most 
part  held  their  peace.  Still  the  thoughts  of  reflecting  men 
naturally  and  necessarily  simmered  round  the  question. 
De  Maillet,  a  contemporary  of  Newton,  has  been  brought 
into  notice  by  Professor  Huxley  as  one  who  ”  had  a  notion  I 
of  the  modifiability  of  living  forms.”  In  my  frequent  con-  | 


I  versations  with  him,  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  a  man 
I  of  highly  philosophic  mind,  often  drew  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  as  early  as  1 794,  Charles  Darwin’s  grandfather 
was  the  pioneer  of  Charles  Darwin.  In  1801,  and  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  the  celebrated  Lamarck,  who  produced  so 
profound  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  through  the 
vigorous  exposition  of  his  views  by  the  author  of  the  “  Ves¬ 
tiges  of  Creation,”  endeavored  to  show  the  development  of 
species  out  of  changes  of  habit  and  external  condition. 
In  1813,  Dr.  Wells,  the  founder  of  our  present  theory  of 
Dew,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  in  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Darwin,  “  he  distinctly  recognizes  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  ;  and  this  is  the  first  recogni¬ 
tion  that  has  been  indicated.”  The  thoroughness  and  skill 
with  which  Wells  pursued  his  work,  and  the  obvious  inde¬ 
pendence  of  his  character,  rendered  him  long  ago  a  favorite 
with  me  ;  and  it  gave  me  the  liveliest  pleasure  to  alight 
upon  this  additional  testimony  to  his  penetration.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Grant,  Mr.  Patrick  Matthew,  Von  Buch,  the  author 
of  the  “  Vestiges,”  DTIalloy,  and  others,i  by  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  views  more  or  less  clear  and  correct,  showed  that 
the  question  had  been  fermenting  long  prior  to  the  year 
1858,  when  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace  simultaneously 
but  independently  placed  their  closely  concurrent  views 
upon  the  subject  before  the  Linnean  Society. 

These  papers  were  followed  in  1859  by  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  of  “The  Origin  of  Species.”  All  great 
things  come  slowly  to  the  birth.  Copernicus,  as  I  informed 
you,  pondered  bis  great  work  for  thirty-three  years.  New¬ 
ton  for  nearly  twenty  years  kept  the  idea  of  gravitation  be¬ 
fore  his  mind ;  for  twenty  years  also  he  dwelt  upon  his 
discovery  of  Fluxions,  and  doubtless  would  have  continued 
to  make  it  the  object  of  bis  private  thought,  bad  be  not 
found  that  Leibnitz  was  upon  bis  track.  Darwin  for  two- 
and-twenty  years  pondered  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
species,  and  doubtless  he  would  have  continued  to  do  so 
had  he  not  found  VV’allace  upon  his  track.’-*  A  concentrated 
but  full  and  powerful  epitome  of  his  labors  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  The  book  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one ;  and 
probably  not  one  in  every  score  of  those  who  then  attacked 
it  had  read  its  pages  through,  or  were  competent  to  grasp 
their  significance  if  they  had.  I  do  not  say  this  merely  to 
discredit  them ;  for  there  were  in  those  days  some  really 
eminent  scientific  men,  entirely  raised  above  the  heat  of 
popular  prejudice,  willing  to  accept  any  conclusion  that 
science  had  to  offer,  provided  it  was  duly  backed  by  fact 
and  argument,  and  who  entirely  mistook  Mr.  Darwin’s 
views.  In  fact,  the  work  needed  an  expounder;  and  it 
found  one  in  Mr.  Huxley.  I  know  nothing  more  admirable 
in  the  way  of  scientific  exposition  than  those  early  articles 
of  bis  on  the  origin  of  species.  He  swept  the  curve  of  dis¬ 
cussion  through  the  really  significant  points  of  the  subject, 
enriched  his  e.xpo8ition  with  profound  original  remarks  and 
reflections,  often  summing  up  in  a  single  pithy  sentence  an 
argument  which  a  less  compact  mind  would  have  spread 
over  pages.  But  there  is  one  impression  made  by  the  book 
itself  which  no  exposition  of  it,  however  luminous,  can 
convey  ;  and  that  is  the  impression  of  the  vast  amount  of 
labor,  both  of  observation  and  of  thought,  implied  in  its 
production.  Let  us  glance  at  its  principles. 

It  is  conceded  on  tdl  hands  that  what  are  called  varieties 
are  continually  produced.  The  rule  is  probably  without 
exception.  No  chick  and  no  child  is  in  all  respects  and 
particulars  the  counterpart  of  its  brother  or  sister  ;  and  in 
such  difl'erences  we  have  “  variety  ”  incipient.  No  natu¬ 
ralist  could  tell  how  far  this  variation  could  be  carried ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  them  held  that  never  by  any  amount 
of  internal  or  external  change,  nor  by  the  mixture  of  both, 
could  the  offspring  of  the  same  progenitor  so  far  deviate 
from  each  other  as  to  constitute  different  species.  The 
function  of  the  experimental  philosopher  is  to  combine  the 
conditions  of  nature  and  to  produce  her  results  ;  and  this 

^  In  1866  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  {Principlfs  of  Psychology ^  2d  edit.  toI.  i. 
p.  46o)y  expre^eed  **  the  belief  that  life  under  all  ite  formt*  haa  ariaen  by  an 
unbroken  erolution,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  what  are  c^led 
natural  causes. 

*  The  bebarior  of  Mr.  Wallace  in  relation  to  this  subject  has  been  dignified 
in  the  highest  degree. 
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was  the  method  of  Darwin.^  He  made  himself  acquainted 
with  what  could,  without  any  manner  of  doubt,  be  done  in 
the  way  of  producin':'  variation.  He  associated  iiimself 
with  pi'^eon-fanciers  —  bought,  begged,  kept,  and  observed 
every  breed  that  he  could  obtain.  Though  derived  from  a 
common  stock,  the  diversities  of  these  pigeons  were  such 
that  a  score  of  them  might  be  chosen  which,  if  shown  to 
an  ornithologist,  and  he  were  told  that  they  were  wild 
birds,  would  certainly  be  ranked  by  him  as  ’well-defined 
species.”  The  simple  principle  which  guides  the  pigeon- 
fancier,  as  it  does  the  cattle-breeder,  is  the  selection  of 
some  variety  that  strikes  his  fancy,  and  the  propagation  of 
this  variety  by  inheritance.  With  his  eye  still  upon  the 
particular  appearance  which  he  withes  to  exaggerate,  he 
selects  it  as  it  reappears  in  successive  broods,  and  thus 
adds  increment  to  increment  until  an  astonishing  amount 
of  divergence  from  the  parent  type  is  effected.  Man  in 
this  case  does  not  produce  lhe  elements  of  the  variation. 
He  simply  observes  them,  and  by  selection  adds  them  to¬ 
gether  until  the  required  result  has  been  obtained.  “No 
man,”  says  Mr.  Darwin,  “  would  ever  try  to  make  a  fantail 
till  be  saw  a  pigeon  with  a  tail  developed  in  some  slight 
degree  in  an  unus.ial  manner,  or  a  pouter  until  he  saw  a 
pigeon  with  a  crop  of  unusual  size.”  Thus  nature  gives 
the  hint,  man  acts  upon  it,  and  by  the  law  of  inheritance 
exaggerates  the  deviation. 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself  by  indubitable  facts  that 
the  organization  of  an  animal  or  of  a  plant  (for  precisely 
the  same  treatment  applies  to  plants),  is  to  some  extent 
plastic,  he  passes  from  variation  under  domestication  to 
variation  under  nature.  Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the 
adding  together  of  small  changes  by  the  conscious  selection 
of  man.  Can  Nature  thus  select  V  Mr.  Darwin’s  answer 
is,  “  Assuredly  she  can.”  The  number  of  living  things 
produced  is  far  in  excess^of  the  number  that  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  ;  hence  at  some  perioil  or  other  of  their  lives  there 
must  be  a  struggle  for  existence  ;  and  what  is  the  infallible 
result?  If  one  organism  were  a  perfect  copy  in  regard  to 
strength,  skill,  and  agility,  external  conditions  would  de¬ 
cide.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Here  we  have  the  fact  of 
variety  offering  itself  to  nature,  as  in  the  former  instance  it 
offered  itself  to  man ;  and  those  varieties  which  are  least 
competent  to  cope  with  surrounding  conditions  will  in¬ 
fallibly  give  way  to  those  that  are  most  competent.  To 
use  a  familiar  proverb,  the  weakest  comes  to  the  wall.  But 
the  triumphant  fraction  again  breeds  to  overproduction, 
transmitting  the  qualities  which  secured  its  maintenance, 
but  transmitting  them  in  different  degrees.  The  struggle 
for  food  again  supervenes,  and  those  to  whom  the  favorable 
quality  has  been  transmitted  in  excess  will  assuredly  tri¬ 
umph.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have  here  the  addition  of 
increments  favorable  to  the  individual  still  more  rigorously 
carried  out  than  in  the  case  of  domestication  ;  for  not  only 
are  unfavorable  specimens  not  selected  by  nature,  but  they 
are  destroyed.  This  is  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls  “  Natural 
Selection,”  which  “  acts  by  the  preservation  and  accumu¬ 
lation  of  small  inherited  modifications,  each  profitable  to 
the  preserved  being.”  With  this  idea  he  interpenetrates 
and  leavens  the  vast  store  of  facts  that  he  and  others  have 
collected.  We  cannot,  without  shutting  our  eyes  through 
fear  or  prejudice,  fail  to  see  that  Darwin  is  here  dealing, 
not  with  imaginary,  but  with  true  causes  ;  nor  can  we  fail 
to  discern  what  vast  modifications  may  be  produced  by 
natural  selection  in  periods  sufficiently  long.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  increment  may  resemble  what  mathematicians  call  a 
“  differential  ”  (a  quantity  indefinitely  small)  ;  but  definite 
and  great  changes  may  obviously  be  produced  by  the 
integration  of  these  infinitesimal  quantities  through  prac¬ 
tically  infinite  time. 

If  Darwin,  like  Bruno,  rejects  the  ^notion  of  creative 
power  acting  after  human  fashion,  it  certainly  is  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  numberless  exquisite 
adaptations  on  which  this  notion  of  a  supernatural  artificer 
has  been  founded.  His  book  is  a  repository  of  the  most 

^  The  6  nit  fitep  only  towartl^  experimental  demonstration  has  been  taken* 
KxperimenUi  now  bei(UQ  mii^ht,  a  couple  of  ceoturiee  hence,  furnish  data  of 
incalculable  Talue,  which  ought  to  be  supplied  to  the  science  of  the  future. 


startling  facts  of  this  description.  Take  the  marvellous 
observation  which  he  cites  from  Dr.  Criiger,  where  a  bucket 
with  an  aperture,  serving  as  a  spout,  is  formed  in  an  orchid. 
Bees  visit  the  flower  :  in  eager  search  of  material  for  their 
combs  they  push  each  other  into  the  bucket,  the  drencheil 
ones  escaping  from  their  involuntary  bath  by  the  spout. 
Here  they  rub  their  backs  against  the  viscid  stigma  of  the 
flower  and  obtain  glue ;  then  against  the  pollen  masses, 
which  are  thus  stuck  to  the  back  of  the  bee  and  carrie'l 
away.  “  When  the  bee,  thus  provided,  flies  to  another 
flower,  or  to  the  same  flower  a  second  time,  and  is  pushcl 
by  its  comrades  into  the  bucket,  and  then  crawls  out  by  the 
passage,  the  pollen-mass  upon  its  back  necessarily  comes 
first  into  contact  with  the  viscid  stiama,”  which  takes  up 
the  pollen;  and  this  is  how  that  orchid  is  fertilized.  Or 
take  this  other  case  of  the  Cala.ielum.  “  Bees  visit  these 
flowers  in  order  to  gnaw  the  labellum  ;  on  doing  this  they 
inevitably  touch  a  long,  tapering,  sensitive  projection. 
This,  when  touched,  transmits  a  sensation  or  vibration  to  a 
certain  membrane,  which  is  instantly  ruptured,  setting  free 
a  spring,  hy  which  the  pollen-mass  is  shot  forth  like  an 
arrow  in  the  right  direction,  and  adheres  hy  its  viscid  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  back  of  the  bje.”  In  this  way  the  fertilizing 
pollen  is  spread  abroad. 

It  is  the  mind  thus  stored  with  the  choicest  materials  of 
the  teleologist  that  rejects  teleology,  seeking  to  refer  these 
wonders  to  natural  causes.  They  illustrate,  according  to 
him,  the  method  of  nature,  not  the  “  technic  ”  of  a  man¬ 
like  Artificer.  The  beauty  of  flowers  is  due  to  natural  se¬ 
lection.  Those  that  distinguish  themselves  by  vividly  con¬ 
trasting  colors  from  the  surrounding  green  leaves  are  most 
readily  seen,  most  frequently  visited  by  insects,  most  often 
fertilized,  and  hence  most  favored  by  natural  selection. 
Colored  berries  also  readily  attract  the  attention  of  birds 
and  beasts,  which  feed  upon  them,  and  spread  their  manured 
seeds  abroad,  thus  giving  trees  and  shrubs  possessing  such 
berries  a  greater  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

With  profound  analytic  and  synthetic  skill,  Mr.  Darwin 
investigates  the  cell-making  instinct  of  the  hive-bee.  His 
method  of  dealing  with  it  is  representative.  He  falls  back 
from  the  more  perfectly  to  the  less  perfectly  developed  in¬ 
stinct —  from  the  hive-bee  to  the  humble-bee,  which  uses 
its  own  cocoon  as  a  comb,  and  to  classes  df  bees  of  inter¬ 
mediate  skill,  endeavoring  to  show  how  the  passage  might 
be  gradually  made  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The 
saving  of  wax  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  economy  of 
1  bees.  Twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  dry  sugar  are  sai'l  to  be 
needed  for  the  secretion  of  a  single  pound  of  wax.  The 
quantities  of  nectar  necessary  for  the  wax  must,  therefore, 
be  vast;  and  every  improvement  of  constructive  instinct 
which  results  in  the  saving  of  wax  is  a  direct  profit  to  the 
insect’s  life.  The  time  that  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
the  making  of  wax  is  now  devoted  to  the  gathering  and 
storing  of  honey  for  winter  food.  He  passes  from  the 
humble-bee  wich  its  rude  cells,  through  the  Melipona  with 
its  more  artistic  cells,  to  the  hive-bee  with  its  astonishing  ar¬ 
chitecture.  The  bees  place  themselves  at  equal  distances 
apart  upon  the  wa.x,  sweep  and  excavate  equal  spheres 
round  the  selected  points.  The  spheres  intersect,  and  the 
planes  of  intersection  are  built  up  with  thin  laminse.  Hex¬ 
agonal  cells  aVe  thus  formed,  'rhis  mode  of  treating  such 
questions  is,  as  I  have  said,  representative.  He  habitually 
retires  from  the  more  perfect  and  complex,  to  the  less  perfect 
and  simple,  and  carries  you  with  him  through  stages  of 
perfecting,  adds  increment  to  increment  of  infinitesimal 
change,  and  in  this  way  gradually  breaks  down  your  reluc¬ 
tance  to  admit  that  the  exquisite  climax  of  the  whole  could 
be  a  result  of  natural  selection. 

Mr.  Darwin  shirks  no  difficulty  ;  and,  saturated  as  the 
subject  was  with  his  own  thought,  he  must  have  known, 
better  than  his  critics,  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  his  theory.  This  of  course  would  be  of  little  avail  were 
his  object  a  temporary  dialetic  victory  instead  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  truth  which  he  means  to  be  everlasting.  But 
he  takes  no'pains  to  disguise  the  weakness  he  has  discerned ; 
nay,  he  takes  every  pains  to  bring  it  into  the  strongest 
light.  His  vast  resources  enable  him  to  cope  with  objec- 
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tions  started  by  himself  and  others,  so  as  to  leave  the  final 
impression  upon  the  reader’s  mind  that,  if  they  be  not 
completely  answered,  they  certainly  are  not  fatal.  Their 
negative  force  being  thus  destroyed,  you  are  free  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  vast  positive  mass  of  evidence  he  is  able  to 
bring  before  you.  This  largeness  of  knowledge  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  resource  render  Mr.  Darwin  the  most  terrible  of 
antagonists.  Accomplished  naturalists  have  levelled  heavy 
and  sustained  criticisms  against  him — not  always  with 
the  view  of  fairly  weighing  his  theory,  but  with  the  ex¬ 
press  intention  of  exposing  its  weak  points  only.  This 
does  not  irritate  him.  He  treats  every  objection  with  a 
soberness  and  thoroughness  which  even  Bishop  Butler 
might  be  proud  to  imitate,  surrounding  each  fact  with  its 
appropriate  detail,  placing  it  in  its  proper  relations,  and 
usually  giving  it  a  significance  which,  as  long  as  it  was  kept 
isolated,  failed  to  appear.  This  is  done  without  a  trace  of 
ill-temper.  He  moves  over  the  subject  with  the  passion¬ 
less  strength  of  a  glacier;  and  the  grinding  of  the  rocks  is 
not  always  without  a  counterpart  in  the  logical  pulveriza¬ 
tion  of  the  objector.  But  though  in  handling  this  mighty 
theme  all  passion  has  been  stilled,  there  is  an  emotion  of 
the  intellect  incident  to  the  discernment  of  new  truth 
which  often  colors  and  warm»  the  pages  of  Mr.  Darwin. 
His  success  has  been  great ;  and  this  implies  not  only  the 
solidity  of  his  work,  but  the  preparedness  of  the  public 
mind  for  such  a  revelation.  On  this  head  a  remark  of 
Agassiz  impressed  me  more  than  anything  else.  Sprung 
from  a  race  of  theologians,  this  celebrated  man  combated 
to  the  last  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  One  of  the 
many  times  1  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  the 
United  States  was  at  Mr.  Winthrop’s  beautiful  residence 
at  Brookline,  near  Boston.  Rising  from  luncheon  we  all 
halted  as  if  by  a  common  impulse  in  front  of  a  window, 
and  continued  tbere'a  discussion  which  had  been  started 
at  table.  The  maple  was  in  its  autumn  glory  ;  and  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene  outside  seemed,  in  my  case, 
to  interpenetrate  without  disturbance  the  intellectual  ac¬ 
tion.  Earnestly,  almost  sadly,  Agassiz  turned,  and  said  to 
the  gentlemen  standing  round,  “  I  confess  that  1  was  not 
prepared  to  see  this  theory  received  as  it  has  been  by  the 
best  intellects  of  our  time.  Its  success  is  greater  than  I 
could  have  thought  possible.” 

In  our  day  great  generalizations  have  been  reached.  The 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  is  but  one  of  them. 
Another,  of  still  wider  grasp  and  more  radical  significance, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  the  ultimate 
philosophical  issues  of  which  are  as  yet  but  dimly  seen  — 
that  doctrine  which  “  binds  nature  fast  in  faith  ”  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  not  hitherto  recognized,  exacting  from  every  antece- 
cent  its  equivalent  consequent,  from  every  consequent  its 
equivalent  antecedent,  and  bringing  vital  as  well  as  physi¬ 
cal  phenomena  under  the  dominion  of  that  law  of  casual 
connection  which,  as  far  as  the  human  'tnderstanding  has 
yet  pierced,  asserts  itself  everywhere  in  nature.  Long  in 
advance  of  all  definite  experiment  u{K>n  the  subject,  the 
constancy  and  indestructibility  of  matter  had  been  aflirmed ; 
and  all  subsequent  experience  justified  the  affirmation. 
Later  researches  extended  the  attribute  of  indestructibility 
to  force.  This  idea,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  inor¬ 
ganic,  rapidly  embraced  organic  nature.  The  vegetable 
world,  though  drawing  almost  all  its  nutriment  from  invis¬ 
ible  sources,  was  proved  incompetent  to  generate  anew 
either  matter  or  force.  Its  matter  is  for  the  most  part 
transmuted  air;  its  force  transformed  solar  force.  The 
animal  world  was  proved  to  be  ecjually  uncreative,  all  its 
motive  energies  beinz  referred  to  the  combustion  of  its 
food.  The  activity  of  each  animal  as  a  whole  was  proved 
to  be  the  transferred  activities  of  its  molecules.  The  mus¬ 
cles  were  shown  to  be  stores  of  mechanical  force,  potential 
until  unlocked  by  the  nerves,  and  then  resulting  in  mus¬ 
cular  contractions.  The  speed  at  which  messages  fly  to 
and  fro  along  the  nerves  was  determined,  and  found  to 
be,  not  as  had  been  previously  supposed,  equal  to  that  of 
light  or  electricity,  but  less  than  the  speed  of  a  flying 
eagle. 

lliis  was  the  work  of  the  physicist :  then  came  the  con¬ 


quests  of  the  comparative  anatomist  and  physiologist,  re. 
vealing  the  structure  of  every  animal,  and  the  function  of 
every  organ  in  the  whole  biological  series,  from  the  lowest 
zoophyte  up  to  man.  The  nervous  system  had  been  made 
the  object  of  profound  and  continued  study,  the  wonderful 
and,  at  bottom,  entirely  mysterious,  controlling  power 
which  it  exercises  over  the  whole  organism,  physical  and 
mental,  being  recognized  more  and  more.  Thought  could 
not  l)e  kept  back  from  a  subject  so  profoundly  suggestive. 
Besides  the  physical  life  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Darwin,  there 
is  a  psychical  life  presenting  similar  gradations,  and  asking 
equally  for  a  solution.  How  are  the  different  grades  and 
oilers  of  Mind  to  be  accounted  for  ?  ^Vhat  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  growth  of  that  mysterious  power  which  on  our  planet 
culminates  in  Reason  ?  These  are  questions  which,  though 
not  thrusting  themselves  so  forcibly  upon  the  attention  of 
the  general  public,  had  not  only  occupied  many  reflecting 
minds,  but  had  been  formally. broached  by  one  of  them  be¬ 
fore  the  “  Origin  of  Species  ”  appeared. 

With  the  mass  of  materials  furnished  by  the  physicist 
and  physiologist  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  twenty 
years  ago,  sought  to  graft  upon  this  basis  a  system  of  psy¬ 
chology  ;  and  two  years  ago  a  second  and  greatly  amplified 
edition  of  his  work  appeared.  Those  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Plateau  will 
remember  that  when  two  spherules  of  olive-oil,  suspended 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  the  same  density  as 
the  oil,  are  brought  together,  they  do  not  immediately  unite. 
Something  like  a  pellicle  appears  to  be  formed  around  the 
drops,  the  rupture  of  which  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  globules  into  one.  There  are  organisms 
whose  vital  actions  are  almost  as  purely  physical  as  that  of 
these  drops  of  oil.  They  come  into  contact  and  fuse  them¬ 
selves  thus  together.  From  such  organisms  to  others  a 
stage  higher,  and  from  these  to  others  a  shade  higher  still, 
and  on  through  an  ever  ascending  series,  Mr.  Spencer  con¬ 
ducts  his  argument.  There  are  two  obvious  factors  to  be 
here  taken  into  account  —  the  creature  and  the  medium  in 
which  it  lives,  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  the  organism  and 
its  environment.  Mr.  Spencer’s  fundamental  principle  is, 
that  between  these  two  factors  there  is  incessant  interac¬ 
tion.  The  organism  is  played  upon  by  the  environment, 
and  is  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Life  he  defines  to  be  “  a  continuous  adjustment  of 
internal  relations  to  external  relations.” 

In  the  lowest  organisms  we  have  a  kind  of  tactual  sense 
diflused  over  the  entire  body ;  then,  through  impressions 
from  without  and  their  corresponding  adjustments,  special 
portions  of  the  surface  become  more  responsive  to  stimuli 
than  others.  The  senses  are  nascent,  the  basis  of  all  of 
them  being  that  simple  tactual  sense  which  the  sage  Democ¬ 
ritus  recognized  2300  years  ago  as  their  common  progeni¬ 
tor.  The  action  of  light,  in  the  first  instance,  appears  to 
be  a  mere  disturbance  of  the  chemical  processes  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  organism,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  leaves  of 
plants.  By  degrees  the  action  becomes  localized  in  a  few 
pigment-cells,  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  surrounding 
tissue.  The  eye  is  here  incipient.  At  first  it  is  merely 
capable  of  revealing  differences  of  light  and  shade  produced 
by  bodies  close  at  hand.  Followed  as  the  interception  of 
the  light  is  in  almost  all  cases  by  the  contact  of  the  closely 
adjacent  opaque  body,  sight  in  this  condition  becomes  a 
kind  of  “  anticipatory  touch.”  The  adjustment  continues ; 
a  slight  bulging  out  of  the  epidermis  over  the  pigment- 
granules  supervenes.  A  lens  is  incipient,  and,  through  the 
operation  of  infinite  adjustments,  at  length  reaches  the  per¬ 
fection  that  it  displays  in  the  hawk  and  eagle.  So  of  the 
other  senses ;  they  are  special  differentiations  of  a  tissue 
which  was  originally  vaguely  sensitive  all  over. 

With  the  development  of  the  senses  the  adjustments  be¬ 
tween  the  organism  and  its  environment  gradually  extend 
in  space,  a  multiplication  of  experiences  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  modification  of  conduct  being  the  result.  The  adjust¬ 
ments  also  extend  in  time,  covering  continually  greater  in¬ 
tervals.  Along  with  this  extension  in  space  and  time  the 
adjustments  also  increase  in  specialty  and  complexity,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  various  grades  of  brute  life,  and  prolong- 
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ing  themoelves  into  the  domain  of  reason.  Very  striking 
jre  Mr.  Spencer’s  remarks  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
aense  of  touch  upon  the  development  of  intelligence.  This 
it,  so  to  say,  the  mother-tongue  of  all  the  senses,  into  which 
they  must  be  translated  to  be  of  service  to  the  organism. 
Hence  its  importance.  The  parrot  is  the  most  intelligent 
of  birds,  and  its  tactual  power  is  also  greatest.  From  this 
tense  it  gets  knowledge  unattainable  by  birds  which  cannot 
employ  their  feet  as  hands.  The  elephant  is  the  most  sa- 
gseious  of  quadrupeds  —  its  tactual  range  and  skill,  and 
the  consequent  multiplication  .of  experiences,  which  it  owes 
to  its  wonderfully  atlaptable  trunk,  being  the  basis  of  its 
sagacity.  Feline  animals,  for  a  similar  cause,  are  more 
sagacious  than  hoofeil  animals,  —  atonement  l)eing  to  some 
extent  made,  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  by  the  possession  of 
sensitive  prehensile  lips.  In  the  Primates  the  evolution  of 
intellect  and  the  evolution  of  tactual  appendages  go  hand 
in  band.  In  the  most  intelligent  anthropoid  apes  we  find 
the  tactual  range  and  delicacy  greatly  augmented,  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  knowledge  being  thus  opened  to  the  animal.  Man 
crowns  the  edifice  here,  not  only  in  virtue  of  his  own  ma¬ 
nipulatory  power,  but  through  the  enormous  extension  of  his 
range  of  experience,  by  the  invention  of  instruments  of  pre¬ 
cision,  which  serve  as  supplemental  senses  and  supplemen¬ 
tal  limbs.  The  reciprocal  action  of  these  is  finely  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated.  That  chastened  Intellectual 
emotion  to  which  I  have  referred  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Darwin  is,  I  should  say,  not  absent  in  Mr.  Spencer.  His 
illustrations  possess  at  times  exceeding  vividness  and  force; 
and  from  his  stvie  on  such  occasions  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  ganglia  of  tliis  Apostle  of  the  Understanding  are  some¬ 
times  the  seat  of  a  nascent  poetic  thrill. 

It  is  a  fact  of  supreme  importance  that  actions  the  per¬ 
formance  of  which  at  first  retjuires  even  painful  effort  and 
deliberation,  may  by  habit  be  rendered  automatic.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  slow  learning  of  its  letters  by  a  child,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  facility  of  reading  in  a  man,  when  each  grou|)  of 
letters  which  forms  a  word  is  instantly,  and  without  effort, 
fused  to  a  single  perception.  Instance  the  billiard  player^ 
whose  muscles  of  hand  and  eye,  when  he  reaches  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  art,  are  unconsciously  coordinated.  Instance 
the  musician,  who,  by  practice,  is  enabled  to  fuse  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  arrangements,  amlitory,  tactual  and  muscular,  into 
s  process  of  automatic  manipulation.  Combining  such  facts 
with  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  transmission,  we  reach  a 
theory  of  instinct.  A  chick,  after  coming  out  of  the  egg, 
balances  itself  correctly,  runs  about,  picks  up  food,  thus 
showing  that  it  possesses  a  power  of  directing  its  move¬ 
ments  to  definite  ends.  How  did  the  chick  learn  this  very 
complex  coordination  of  eye,  muscles,  and  beak  V  It  has 
not  been  in<lividually  taught ;  its  personal  exfMtrience  is 
nil;  but  it  has  the  benefit  of  ancestral  experience.  In  its 
inherited  organization  are  registered  all  the  powers  which 
it  displays  at  birth.  So  also  as  regards  the  instinct  of  the 
hive-bee,  already  referred  to.  The  distance  at  which  the 
insects  stand  apart  when  they  sweep  their  hemispheres  and 
build  their  cells  is  “  organically  remembered.”  Man  also 
carries  with  him  the  physical  texture  of  his  ancestry,  as 
well  as  the  inherited  intellect  bounil  up  with  it.  The  de¬ 
fects  of  intelligence  during  infancy  and  youth  are  probably 
less  due  to  a  lack  of  individual  experience  than  to  the  fact 
that  in  early  life  the  cerebral  organization  is  still  incom¬ 
plete.  The  period  necessary  for  completion  varies  with 
the  race,  and  with  the  individual.  As  a  round  shot  out¬ 
strips  a  rifled  one  on  quitting  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  so  the 
lower  race  in  childhood  may  outstrip  the  higher.  But  the 
higher  eventually  overtakes  the  lower,  and  surpasses  it  in 
range.  As  regards  individuals,  we  do  not  always  find  the 
precocity  of  vouth  prolonged  to  mental  power  in  maturity  ; 
while  the  dullness  of  boyhood  is  sometimes  strikingly  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  intellectual  energy  of  aTter  years.  New¬ 
ton,  when  a  boy,  was  weakly,  and  he  showed  no  particular 
aptitude  at  school ;  but  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  soon  afterwards  astonished  his  teachers  by 
his  power  of  dealing  with  geometrical  problems.  During  his 
quiet  youth  his  brain  was  slowly  preparing  itself  to  be  the 
organ  of  those  energies  which  he  subsequently  displayed. 


I  By  myriad  blows  (to  use  a  Lucretian  phrase),  the  image 
^  and  superscription  of  the  external  world  are  stamped  as 
I  states  of  consciousness  upon  the  organism,  the  depth  of  the 
i  impression  depending  u|)on  the  number  of  the  blows. 

'  When  two  or  more  phenomena  occur  in  the  environment 
I  invariably  together,  they  are  stamped  to  the  same  depth 
or  to  the  same  relief,  and  indissolubly  connected.  And 
here  we  come  to  the  threshold  of  a  great  question.  Seeing 
that  he  coulil  in  no  way  rid  himself  of  the  consciousness  of 
Space  and  Time,  Kant  assumed  them  to  be  necessary 
“  forms  of  thought,"  the  moulds  and  sha{>es  into  which  our 
*  intuitions  are  thrown,  belonging  to  ourselves  solely  and 
without  objective  existence.  With  unexj)ected  power  and 
success  Mr.  Spencer  brings  the  hereditary  experience  the¬ 
ory,  as  he  holds  it,  to  bear  upon  this  question.  “  If  there 
I  exist  certain  external  relations  which  are  experienced  by 
i  all  organisms  at  all  instants  of  their  waking  lives  —  rela¬ 
tions  which  are  absolutely  constant  and  universal  —  there 
will  be  established  answering  internal  relations  that  are 
absolutely  constant  and  universal.  Such  relations  we  have 
in  those  of  Space  and  Time.  As  the  substratum  of  all 
I  other  relations  of  the  Non- Ego,  they  must  be  responded  to 
I  by  conceptions  that  are  the  substrata  of  all  other  relations 
I  in  the  Ego.  Being  the  constant  and  infinitely  rej)eated 
elements  of  thought,  they  must  become  the  automatic  ele¬ 
ments  of  thought  —  the  elements  of  thought  which  it  is 
I  impossible  to  get  rid  of —  the  ‘  forms  of  intuition.’  ” 

I  Throughout  this  application  and  extension  of  the  “  Law 
I  of  Inseparable  Association,”  Mr.  Spencer  stands  on  totally 
I  different  ground  from  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  invoking  the 
!  registered  exjMsriences  of  the  race  instead  of  the  experien- 
I  ces  of  the  individual.  His  overthrow  of  Mr.  Mill’s  restric¬ 
tion  of  experience  is,  I  think,  complete.  That  restriction 
ignores  the  power  of  organizing  experience  furnished  at 
the  outset  to  each  individual;  it  ignores  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  this  power  possessed  by  different  races  and  by  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  of  the  same  race.  Were  there  not  in 
the  human  brain  a  potency  antecedent  to  ail  experience,  a 
dog  or  cat  ought  to  be  as  capable  of  education  as  a  man. 
These  predetermined  internal  relations  are  inde{)endent  of 
the  ex|)erience8  of  the  individual.  The  human  brain  is  the 
“  organized  register  of  infinitely  numerous  experiences  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  evolution  of  life,  or  rattier  during  the 
evolution  of  that  series  of  organisms  through  which  the  hu¬ 
man  organism  has  been  reached.  The  effects  of  the  most 
unitbrm  and  fretpient  of  these  experiences  have  been  suc¬ 
cessively  bequeathed,  principal  and  interest,  and  have 
slowly  mounted  to  that  bigh  intelligence  which  lies  latent 
in  the  brain  of  the  infant.  Thus  it  ha[q>ens  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  inherits  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  of 
brain  than  the  Papuan.  Thus  it  happens  that  faculties,  as 
of  music,  which  scarcely  exist  in  some  inferior  races,  be¬ 
come  congenital  in  superior  ones.  Thus  it  happens  that 
out  of  savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of  their 
fingers,  and  speaking  a  language  containing  only  nouns  and 
verbs,  arise  at  length  our  Newtons  and  Shakespeares.” 

At  the  outset  of  this  Address  it  was  stated  that  physical 
theories  which  lie  beyond  experience  are  derived  by  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  abstraction  from  experience.  It  is  instructive  to  note 
from  this  point  of  view  the  successive  introduction  of  new 
conceptions.  The  idea  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  was 
preceded  by  the  observation  of  the  attraction  of  iron  by  a 
magnet,  and  of  light  boiiies  by  rubbed  amber.  The  polar¬ 
ity  of  magnetism  and  electricity  appealed  to  the  senses  ; 
and  thus  became  the  substratum  of  the  conception  that 
atoms  and  molecules  are  endowed  with  definite,  attractive, 
and  repellent  poles,  by  the  play  of  which  infinite  forms  of 
crystalline  architecture  are  pro<luced.  Thus  molecular 
force  becomes  structural.  It  re({uired  no  great  boldness  of 
thought  to  extend  its  play  into  organic  nature,  and  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  molecular  force  the  agency  by  which  both  plants 
and  animals  are  built  up.  In  this  way  out  of  ex|ierience 
arise  conceptions  which  are  wholly  ultra-experiential. 

The  oru/ination  of  life  is  a  point  lightly  touched  upon,  if 
at  all,  by  Air.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Spencer.  Diminishing  grad¬ 
ually  the  number  of  progenitors,  Mr.  Darwin  comes  at 
length  to  one  “  primordial  form ;  ”  but  he  does  not  say,  as 
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far  as  I  remember,  how  he  supposes  this  form  to  have  been 
introduced.  He  quotes  with  satisfaction  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  author  and  divine  who  had  “  gradually  learnt  to 
see  that  it  is  just  as  noble  a  conception  of  the  Deity  to  be¬ 
lieve  He  created  a  few  original  forms,  capable  of  self-de¬ 
velopment  into  other  and  needful  forms,  as  to  believe  that 
He  required  a  fresh  act  of  creation  to  supply  the  voids 
caused  by  the  action  of  his  laws.”  What  Mr.  Darwin 
thinks  of  this  view  of  the  introduction  of  life  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  he  does  or  does  not  introduce  his  “  primordial 
form  ”  by  a  creative  act,  I  do  not  know.  But- the  question 
will  inevitably  be  asked,  “  How  came  the  form  were  V  ” 
With  regard  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  created 
forms,  one  does  not  see  that  much  advantage  is  gained  by 
it.  The  anthropomorphism,  which  it  seemed  the  object  of 
Mr.  Darwin  to  set  aside,  is  as  firmly  associated  with  the 
creation  of  a  few  forms  as  with  the  creation  of  a  multitude. 
We  need  clearness  and  thoroughness  here.  Two  courses 
and  two  only  are  possible.  Either  let  us  open  our  doors 
freely  to  the  conception  of  creative  acts,  or  abandoning 
them  let  us  radically  change  our  notions  of  Matter.  If  we 
look  at  matter  as  pictured  by  Democritus,  and  as  defined 
for  generations  in  our  scientific  text-books,  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  any  form  of  life  coming  out  of  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  render  any  other  hypothesis  preferable ;  but 
the  definitions  of  matter  given  in  our  text-books  were  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  its  purely  physical  and  mechanical  proper¬ 
ties.  And  taught  as  we  have  been  to  regard  these  defini¬ 
tions  as  complete,  we  naturally  and  rightly  reject  the 
monstrous  notion  that  out  of  such  matter  any  form  of  life 
could  possibly  arise.  But  are  the  definitions  complete  ? 
Everything  depends  on  the  answer  to  be  given  to  this 
question.  Trace  the  line  of  life  backwards,  and  see  it  ap¬ 
proaching  more  and  more  to  what  we  call  the  purely  phys¬ 
ical  condition.  We  reach  at  length  those  organisms  which 
I  have  compared  to  drops  of  oil  suspended  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water.  We  reach  the  prologenes  of  Haeckel, 
in  which  we  have  “  a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fragment 
of  albumen  only  by  its  finely  granular  character.”  Can  we 
pause  here?  We  break  a  magnet  and  find  two  poles  in 
each  of  its  fragments.  We  continue  the  process  of  break¬ 
ing,  but,  however  imall  the  parts,  each  carries  with  it, 
though  enfeebled,  the  polarity  of  the  whole.  And  when 
we  can  break  no  longer,  we  prolong  the  intellectual  vision 
to  the  polar  molecules.  Are  we  not  urged  to  do  something 
similar  in  the  case  of  life  ?  Is  there  not  a  temptation  to 
close  to  some  extent  with  Lucretius,  when  he  affirms  that 
”  Mature  is  seen  to  do  all  things  spontaneously  of  herself 
without  the  meddling  of  the  gods?  ”  or  with  Bruno,  when 
he  declares  that  Matter  is  not  ”  that  mere  empty  capacitg 
which  philosophers  have  pictured  her  to  be,  but  the  univer¬ 
sal  mother  who  brings  forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her 
own  womb  ?  ”  The  questions  here  raised  are  inevitable. 
They  are  approaching  us  with  accelerated  speed,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  introduced 
with  reverence  or  with  irreverence.  Abandoning  all  dis¬ 
guise,  the  confession  that  1  feel  bound  to  make  before  you 
is  that  I  prolong  the  vision  backwards  across  the  boundary 
of  the  experimental  evidence,  and  discern  in  that  Matter, 
which  we  in  our  ignorance,  and  notwithstanding  our  pro¬ 
fessed  reverence  for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with 
opprobium,  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and 
quality  of  Life. 

The  “  materialism  ”  here  enunciated  may  be  different 
from  what  you  suppose,  and  I  therefore  crave  your  gra¬ 
cious  patience  to  the  end.  “  The  question  of  an  external 
world,”  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  “  is  the  great  battle-ground  of 
metaphysics.”  ^  Mr.  Mill  himself  reduces  external  phe¬ 
nomena  to  ”  possibilities  of  sensation.*’  Kant,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  time  and  space  “  forms  ”  of  our  own  intuitions. 
Fichte,  having  first  hy  the  inexorable  logic  of  his  under¬ 
standing  proved  himself  to  be  a  mere  link  in  that  chain  of 
eternal  causation  which  holds  so  rigidly  in  nature,  violently 
broke  the  chain  by  making  nature,  and  all  that  it  in¬ 
herit,”  an  apparition  of  his  own  mind.*  And  it  is  by  no 

^  Szaminaiiom  of  Hamilton^  p.  164. 
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means  easy  to  combat  such  notions.  For  when  I  say  1  see 
you,  and  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it,  the  re¬ 
ply  is  that  what  I  am  really  conscious  of  is  an  afiection  of 
my  own  retina.  And  if  I  urge  that  I  can  check  my  si^ht 
of  you  by  touching  you,  the  retort  would  be  that  I  am 
equally  transgressing  |the  limits  of  fact :  for  what  I  am 
really  conscious  of  is,  not  that  you  are  there,  but  that  the 
nerves  of  my  hand  have  undergone  a  change.  All  we  hear, 
and  see,  and  touch,  and  taste,  and  smell  are,  it  would  be 
urged,  mere  variations  of  our  own  condition,  beyond  which, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  hair’s,  breadth,  we  cannot  go.  That 
anything  answering  to  our  impressions  exists  outside  of 
ourselves  is  not  &  fact,  but  an  inference,  to  which  all  valid¬ 
ity  would  be  denied  by  an  idealist  like  Berkeley,  or  by  a 
sceptic  like  Hume.  Mr.  Spencer  takes  another  line. 
With  him,  as  with  the  uneducated  man,  there  is  no  doubt 
or  question  as  to  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  Rut 
he  differs  from  the  uneducated,  who  think  that  the  world 
really  is  what  consciousness  represents  it  to  be.  Our  states 
of  consciousness  are  mere  symbols  of  an  outside  entity  which 
produces  them  and  determines  the  order  of  their  succession, 
but  the  real  nature  of  which  we  can  never  know.  In  fact 
the  whole  process  of  evolution  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
Power  absolutely  inscrutable  to  the  intellect  of  man.  As 
little  in  our  day  as  in  the  days  of  Job  can  man  by  search¬ 
ing  find  this  Power  out.  Considered  fundamentally,  it  is 
by  the  operation  of  an  insoluble  mystery  that  life  is 
evolved,  species  differentiated,  and  mind  unfolded  from 
their  prepotent  elements  in  the  immeasurable  past.  There 
is,  you  will  observe,  no  very  rank  materialism  here. 

The  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  consists,  not  in 
an  experimental  demonstration  (for  the  subject  is  hardly 
accessible  to  this  mode  of  proof),  but  in  its  general  harmony 
with  the  method  of  nature  as  hitherto  known.  From  con¬ 
trast,  moreover,  it  derives  enormous  relative  strength.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  a  theory  (if  it  could  with  any  pro¬ 
priety  be  so  called),  derived,  as  were  the  theories  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  Address,  not  from  the  study  of 
nature,  but  from  the  observation  of  men  —  a  theory  which 
converts  the  Power  whose  garment  is  seen  in  the  visible 
universe  into  an  Artificer,  fashioned  after  the  human  model, 
and  acting  by  broken  efforts  as  man  is  seen  to  act.  On 
tbe  other  side  we  have  the  conception  that  all  we  see  around 
us,  and  all  we  feel  within  us  —  tbe  phenomena  of  physical 
nature  as  well  as  those  of  the  human  mind  —  have  their 
unsearchable  roots  in  a  cosmical  life,  if  I  dare  apply  the 
term,  an  infinitesimal  span  of  which  only  is  offered  to  the 
Investigation  of  man.  And  even  this  span  is  only  know- 
able  in  part.  We  can  trace  the  development  of  a  nervous 
system,  and  correlate  with  it  the  parallel  phenomena  oj 
sensation  and  thought.  We  see  with  undoubting  certainty 
that  they  go  hand  in  hand.  But  we  try  to  soar  in  a  vac¬ 
uum  the  moment  we  seek  to  comprehend  the  connection 
between  them.  An  Archimedean  fulcrum  is  here  required 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  command  ;  and  the  effort 
to  solve  tbe  problem,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  an 
illustrious  friend  of  mine,  is  like  tbe  effort  of  a  man  trying 
to  lift  himself  by  his  own  waistband.  All  that  has  been 
here  said  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  this  funda¬ 
mental  truth.  When  “  nascent  senses  ”  are  spoken  of,  when 
“the  differentiation  of  a  tissue,  at  first  vaguely  sensitive 
all  over,”  is  spoken  of,  and  when  these  processes  are 
associated  with  “  the  modification  of  an  organism  by  its 
environment,”  the  same  parallelism,  without  contact,  or 
even  approach  to  contact,  is  implied.  There  is  no  fusion 
possible  between  the  two  classes  of  facts  —  no  motor  energy 
in  the  intellect  of  man  to  carry  it  without  logical  rupture 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  derives  man,  in  his 
totality,  from  the  interaction  of  organism  and  environment 
through  countless’ages  past.  The  Human  Understanding, 
for  example  —  that  faculty  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  turned 
so  skilfully  round  upon  its  own  antecedents  —  is  itself 
a  result  of  the  play  between  organism  and  environment 
through  cosmic  ranges  of  time.  Never  surely  did  pre¬ 
scription  plead  so  irresistible  a  claim.  But  then  it  comes 
to  pass  that,  over  and  above  his  understanding,  there  are 
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many  other  things  appertaining  to  man  whose  prescriptive 
rights  are  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  understanding  it- 
gjf.  It  is  a  result,  for  example,  of  the  play  of  organism 
tnd  environment  that  sugar  is  sweet  and  that  aloes  are 
bitter,  that  the  smell  of  henbane  differs  from  the  perfume 
of  a  rose.  Such  facts  of  consciousness  (for  which,  by  the 
way,  no  adequate  reason  has  ever  yet  been  rendered),  are 

Suite  as  old  as  the  understanding  itself;  and  many  other 
lings  can  boast  an  equally  ancient  origin.  Mr.  Spencer 
at  one  place  refers  to  that  most  powerful  of  passions  —  the 
amatory  passion  —  as  one  which,  when  it  first  occurs,  is 
antecedent  to  all  relative  experience  whatever;  and  we 
may  pass  its  claim  as  being  at  least  as  ancient  and  as  valid 
as  that  of  the  understanding  itself.  Then  there  are  such 
things  woven  into  the  texture  of  man  as  the  feeling  of  Awe, 
Reverence,  Wonder  —  and  not  alone  the  sexual  love  just 
'  referred  to,  but  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  physical  and 
moral,  in  Nature,  Poetry,  and  Art.  There  is  also  that 
deep-set  feeling  which,  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history, 
and  Iprobably  for  ages  prior  to  all  history,  incorporated 
i  itself  in  the  Religions  of  the  world.  You  who  have  es¬ 
caped  from  these  religions  into  the  high-and-dry  light  of 
’  the  understanding  may  deride  them ;  but  in  so  doing  you 
deride  accidents  of  form  merely,  and  fail  to  touch  the  im, 
movable  basis  of  religious  sentiment  in  the  emotional 
nature  of  man.  To  yield  this  sentiment  reasonable  satis¬ 
faction  is  the  problem  of  problems  at  the  present  hour. 
And  grotesque  in  relation  to  seientific  culture  as  many  of 
the  religions  of  the  world  have  been  and  are  —  dangerous, 
nay,  destructive,  to  the  dearest  privileges  of  freemen  as 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  have  been,  and  would,  if  they 
could,  be  again  —  it  will  be  wise  to  recognize  them  as  the 
forms  of  a  force,  mischievous,  if  permitted  to  intrude  on 
the  region  of  knowledge,  over  which  it  holds  no  command, 
but  capable  of  being  guided  by  liberal  thought  to  noble 
issues  in  the  region  of  emotion,  which  is  its  proper  sphere. 
It  is  vain  to  oppose  this  force  with  a  view  to  its  extirpation. 
What  we  should  oppose,  to  the  death  if  necessary,  is  every 
attempt  to  found  upon  this  elemental  bias  of  man’s  nature 
a  system  which  should  exercise  despotic  sway  over  his  in¬ 
tellect. 

I  do  not  fear  any  such  consummation.  Science  has 
already  to  some  extent  leavened  the  world,  and  it  will 
leaven  it  more  and  more.  I  should  look  upon  the  mild 
light  of  science  breaking  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth 
of  Ireland,  and  strengthening  gradually  to  the  perfect  day, 
as  a  surer  check  to  any  intellectual  or  spiritual  tyranny 
which  might  threaten  this  island,  than  the  laws  of  princes 
or  the  swords  of  emperors.  Where  is  the  cause  of  fear  ? 
We  fought  and  won  our  battle  even  in  the  Mi  Idle  Ages  : 
why  should  we  doubt  the  issue  of  a  conflict  now  ? 

The  impregnable  position  of  science  may  be  described  in 
a  few  words.  All  religious  theories,  schemes,  and  systems, 
which  embrace  nbtions  of  cosmogony,  or  which  otherwise 
reach  into  its  domain,  must,  in  so  tar  as  they  do  this,  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  control  of  science,  and  relinquish  all  thought  of 
controlling  it.  Acting  otherwise  proved  disastrous  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  simply  fatuous  to-day.  Every  system  which 
would  escape  the  fate  of  an  organism  too  rigid  to  adjust 
itself  to  its  environment,  must  be  plastic  to  the  extent  that 
the  growth  of  knowledge  demands.  When  this  truth  has 
been  thoroughly  taken  in,  rigidity  will  be  relaxed,  exclu¬ 
siveness  diminished,  things  now  deemed  essential  wid  be 
dropped,  and  elements  now  rejected  will  be  assimilated. 
The  lifting  of  the  life  is  the  essential  point;  and  as  long  as 
dogmatism,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance  are  kept  out,  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  leverage  may  be  employed  to  raise  life  to  a 
higher  level.  Science  itself  not  unfrequently  derives  mo¬ 
tive  power  from  an  ultra-scientific  source.  Whewell  speaks 
of  enthusiasm  of  temper  as  a  hindrance  to  science  ;  but  he 
means  the  enthusiasm  of  weak  heads.  There  is  a  strong 
and  resolute  enthusiasm  in  which  science  finds  an  ally ; 
and  it  is  to  the  lowering  of  this  fire,  rather  than  to  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  intellectual  insight,  that  the  lessening  productive¬ 
ness  of  men  of  science  in  their  mature  years  is  to  be  as¬ 
cribed.  Mr.  Buckle  sought  to  detach  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  from  moral  force.  He  gravely  erred;  for  without 


moral  force  to  whip  it  into  action,  the  achievements  of  the 
intellect  would  be  poor  indeed.  ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  science  divorces  itself  from  litera¬ 
ture  :  the  statement,  like  so  many  others,  arises  from  lack 
of  knowledge.  A  glance  at  the  less  technical  writings  of 
its  leaders — of  its  Helmholtz,  its  Huxley,  and  its  Du 
Bois-Reyniond  —  would  show  what  breadth  of  literary 
culture  they  command.  Where  among  modern  writers 
can  you  find  their  superiors  in  clearness  and  vigor  of  liter¬ 
ary  style  ?  Science  desires  not  isolation,  but  freely  com¬ 
bines  with  every  effort  towards  the  bettering  of  man’s 
estate.  Single-handed,  and  supported  not  by  outward 
sympathy,  but  by  inward  force,  it  has  built  at  least  one 
great  wing  of  the  many-mansioned  home  which  man  in  his 
totality  demands.  And  if  rough  walls  and  protruding 
rafter-ends  indicate  that  on  one  side  the  edifice  is  incom¬ 
plete,  it  is  only  by  wise  combination  of  the  parts  required 
with  those  already  irrevocably  built  that  we  can  hope  for 
completeness.  There  is  no  necessary  incongruity  between 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  remains  to  be  done. 
The  moral  glow  of  Socrates,  which  we  all  feel  by  ignition, 
has  in  it  nothing  incompatible  with  the  physics  of  Anax¬ 
agoras  which  he  so  much  scorned,  hut  which  he  would 
hardly  scorn  to-day.  And  here  I  am  reminded  of  one 
amongst  us,  hoary,  but  still  strong,  whose  prophet-voice 
some  thirty  years  ago,  far  more  than  any  other  of  this  age, 
unlocked  whatever  of  life  and  nobleness  lay  latent  in  its 
most  gifted  minds ;  one  fit  to  stand  beside  Socrates  or 
the  Maccabean  Eleazar,  and  to  dare  and  suffer  all  that 
they  suffered  and  dared  ;  fit,  as  he  once  said  of  Fichte, 
“  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have  dis¬ 
coursed  of  beauty  and  virtue  in  the  groves  of  Academe.” 
With  a  capacity  to  grasp  physical  principles  which  his 
friend  Goethe  did  not  possess,  and  which  even  total  lack 
of  exercise  has  not  been  able  to  reduce  to  atrophy,  it  is 
the  world’s  loss  that  he,  in  the  vigor  of  his  years,  did  not 
open  his  mind  and  sympathies  to  science,  and  make  its 
conclusions  a  portion  of  his  message  to  mankind.  Mar¬ 
vellously  endowed  as  he  was,  equally  equipped  on  the 
side  of  the  Heart  and  of  the  Understanding,  he  might 
have  done  much  towards  teaching  us  how  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  both,  and  to  enable  them  in  coming  times  to 
dwell  together  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  hond  of  pieace. 

And  now  the  end  is  come.  With  more  time,  or  greater 
strength  and  knowledge,  what  has  been  here  said  might 
have  been  better  said,  while  worthy  matters  here  omitted 
might  have  received  fit  expression.  But  there  would  have 
been  no  material  deviation  from  the  views  set  forth.  As 
regards  myself,  they  are  not  the  growth  of  a  day  ;  and  as 
regards  you,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  the  environment 
which,  with  or  without  your  consent,  is  rapidly  surrounding 
you,  and  in  relation  to  which  some  adjustment  on  your 
part  may  be  necessary.^  A  hint  of  Hamlet’s,  however, 
teaches  us  all  how  the  troubles  of  common  life  may  be 
ended;  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  you  and  me  to  pur 
chase  intellectual  peace  at  the  price  of  intellectual  death. 
The  world  is  not  without  refuges  of  this  description ;  nor 
is  it  wanting  in  persons  who  seek  their  shelter  and  try  to 
persuade  others  to  do  the  same.  I  would  exhort  you  to 
refuse  such  shelter,  and  to  scorn  such  base  repose ;  to  ac¬ 
cept,  if  the  choice  he  forced  upon  you,  commotion  before 
stagnation,  the  leap  of  the  torrent  before  the  stillness  of  the 
swamp.  In  the  one  there  is  at  all  events  life,  and  there¬ 
fore  hope ;  in  the  other,  none.  I  have  touched  on  debat¬ 
able  questions,  and  led  you  over  dangerous  ground ;  and 
this  partly  with  the  view  of  telling  you,  and  through  you 
the  world,  that  as  regards  these  questions  science  claims 
unrestricted  right  of  search.  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  say 
that  the  views  of  Lucretius  and  Bruno,  of  Darwin  and 
Spencer,  may  be  wrong.  I  concede  the  possibility,  deem¬ 
ing  it  indeed  certain  that  these  views  will  undergo  modifi¬ 
cation.  But  the  point  is,  that,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
we  claim  the  freedom  to  discuss  them.  The  ground  whiem 
they  cover  is  scientific  ground ;  and  the  right  claimed  is 
one  made  good  through  tribulation  and  anguish,  inflicted 
and  endured  in  darker  times  than  ours,  but  resulting  in  the 
immortal  victories  which  science  has  won  for  the  human 
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race.  I  would  set  forth  equally  the  inexorable  advance  of 
man’s  understanding  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  the 
nnnuenchable  claims  of  his  emotional  nature  which  the 
understanding  can  never  satisfy.  The  world  embraces  not 
only  a  Newton,  but  a  Shakespeare;  not  only  a  Boyle,  but 
a  Raphael ;  not  only  a  Kant,  but  a  Beethoven ;  not  onlv 
a  Darwin,  but  a  Carlyle.  Not  in  each  of  these,  but  in  all, 
is  human  nature  whole.  They  are  not  opposed,  but  sup¬ 
plementary  ;  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  reconcilable. 
And  if,  still  unsatisfied,  the  human  mind,  with  the  yearn¬ 
ing  of  a  pilgrim  for  his  distant  home,  will  turn  to  the  mys¬ 
tery  from  which  it  has  emerged,  seeking  so  to  fashion  it  as 
to  give  unity  to  thought  and  faith  —  so  long  as  this  is  done, 
not  only  without  intolerance  or  bigotry  of  any  kind,  but 
with  the  enlightened  recognition  that  ultimate  fixity  of 
conception  is  here  unattainable,  and  that  each  succeeding 
age  must  be  held  free  to  fashion  the  mystery  in  accordance 
with  its  own  needs  —  then,  in  opposition  to  all  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  Materialism,  I  would  affirm  this  to  be  a  field  for 
the  noblest  exercise  of  what,  in  contrast  with  the  knowing 
faculties,  may  be  called  the  creative  faculties  of  man.  Here, 
however,  I  must  quit  a  theme  too  great  for  me  to  handle, 
but  which  will  be  handled  by  the  loftiest  minds  ages  after 
you  and  I,  like  streaks  of  morning  cloud,  shall  have  melted 
into  the  infinite  azure  of  the  past. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Dandelion  salad  is  now  one  of  the  dainty  daily  dishes 
served  in  some  of  the  French  restaurants. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  stated  to  be  at  work  upon  his  “Bo- 
adicea,”  which,  it  is  hoped,  he  will  be  able  to  perfect  in  a 
short  time. 

A  French  evening  paper  is  about  to  be  started  in 
London.  The  new  paper  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists. 

“  Castle  Daly,”  which  is  now  appearing  in  Macmil¬ 
lan's  Magazine,  is  by  Miss  Keary,  the  author  of  “  Little 
Sealskin  and  other  Poems.” 

A  MANUSCRIPT  poem  in  the  Bodleian,  written  by  one 
Forrest,  addressed  to  Queen  Mary,  and  being  a  history  of 
Queen  Katherine,  is  to  be  printed  at  once  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Koxburghe  Club. 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  states  that  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  has  just  been  effected  by  Charles  Rand,  a  native  of 
Chicago,  only  fifteen  years  of  age  —  probably  the  youngest 
tourist  who  has  ever  reached  the  summit.  The  Journal 
add.s  that  the  youth  is  a  member  of  a  temperance  society, 
and  took  nothing  but  water  and  melted  snow. 

An  instance  has  happened  at*  Gessenay,  near  Berne, 
wherein  a  man  hanged  himself  from  being  overwhelmed  | 
with  good  fortune.  The  man,  by  immense  efforts,  sue-  { 
ceeded  in  amassing  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Not 
long  ago  be  was  informed  that  a  legacy  of  25,00t>  francs 
had  been  left  him.  This  piece  of  fortune  gave  him  the 
mortal  blow.  A  profound  melancholy  seized  him,  and  the 
fear  of  death  from  hunger  haunted  him  day  and  night. 
To  avoid  this  be  stealthily  left  his  house  one  night,  went 
into  a  neighboring  forest,  and  bung  himself  to  a  pine 
branch,  lie  left  a  fortune  of  100,000  francs. 

The  Municipality  of  Paris  is  very  much  divided  on  the 
burial  question  ;  the  old  cemeteries  are  full,  and  there  is  a 
reluctance  now  to  establish  a  new  cemetery  —  as  proposed 
—  so  far  from  the  city  as  to  lead  to  an  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  living  towards  the  memory  of  their  dead,  a 
worship  in  which  all  Frenchmen  unanimously  join.  Cre¬ 
mation  has  had  its  advocates  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
which  is  new,  and  there  were  councillors  who  denied  that 
graveyards  were  poisonous.  The  medical  profession,  it 
was  asserted,  were  acquainted  with  various  trade  diseases, 
but  no  one  alleged  grave-diggers  were  an  unhealthy  class  ; 
besides,  of  the  2000  medical  students,  none  ever  fell  victims 
to  the  emanations  of  the  dissecting-room. 


The  Spiritualists  of  London  have  set  about  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  movement,  having  for  its  avowed  object  the 
controlling  of  certain  annoyances  alleged  to  be  received 
at  the  hands  of  what  are  designated  evil  spirits.  This 
movement  has  been  commenced  in  apparent  goo<l  faith, 
and  the  believers  have  determined  to  convene  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  various  classes  of  good  an<l  evil  spirits,  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  the  latter  from  being  trouble¬ 
some  companions.  The  initiated  affect  to  believe  that 
spirits  so  called  are  capable  of  being  influenced  for  good, 
and,  ludicrously  improbable  as  it  appears,  we  are  assured 
that  the  Spiritualists  really  intend  to  invite  the  spirits  to  a 
conference  with  the  above  object. 

Some  months  ago  no  little  amusement  was  created  hr 
the  imaginative  exaggeration  of  a  magazine  writer,  who, 
for  the  purposes  of  his  story,  invented  an  explosive  so 
powerful  that  a  pinch  of  it  would  blow  a  large  island  and 
all  its  inhabitants  to  “  Nowhere.”  As  usual,  the  facts  of 
science  are  keeping  pace  with  the  fictions  of  literature. 
General  Morin  has  just  exhibited  before  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  a  bottle  containing  eight  kilogrammes  of  osmium,  the 
most  poisonous  metal  known.  “  This  is  enough,”  he  exf 
claimed,  “to  poison  the  universe,  as  one  milligramme  o- 
osmium  diffused  through  one  hundred  cubic  metres  of  aii 
renders  it  irrespirable.”  We  really  feel  very  uncomturt- 
able,  and  should  like  to  know  what  the  general  intends 
doing  with  that  bottle. 

The  latest  luxury,  says  a  London  paper,  is  caves.  “In 
order  to  establish  a  reputation  for  wealth  nowadays,  it  ii 
necessary  to  be  the  owner  of  a  cave.  A  mansion  is  all 
very  well,  but  the  possession  of  a  cave  immediately  stamps 
the  owner  as  a  person  of  importance.  The  caves  at 
Brighton  are  in  the  cliff,  and  approached  only  from  th« 
shore.  Costly  magnificent  pianos,  settees,  gas,  furniture, 
books,  and  knick-knacks  bring  their  aid  to  make  the  caves 
into  delightful  smoking  or  drawing-rooms  ;  and  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  this  costliness  and  glitter  straight  from  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  beach,  at  night,  brings  up  recollections  of  many 
an  Arabian  Nights’  entertainment.  And  no  mean  hospi¬ 
tality  is  exercised  in  them.  The  man  who  does  possess  a 
Brighton  cave  is  as  much  sought  alter  as  the  happy  owner 
of  a  Thames  villa  on  Sundays  in  the  season,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  reversion  of  such  properties  is  eagerly  demanded.” 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  precious  stones 
appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazelle. 

M.  Gilson,  the  author,  has  just  completed  a  journey  round 
the  world,  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
inquiries  into  this  branch  of  trade.  From  his  researches 
it  appears  that,  owing  principally  to  the  plentiful  supply 
from  the  South  African  fields,  diamonds  are  at  a  lower 
price  than  they  have  been  for  ten  years  past.  Pearls  and 
emeralds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  a  premium.  At  New 
York  an  opal  about  the  size  of  a  moderately- sized  olive 
would  fetch,  at  the  present  time,  about  1,200  roubles,  a  | 
sapphire  of  the  same  size  would  be  worth  1,800  roubles, 
an  emerald  10,000,  a  diamond  18,000,  and  a  ruby  50,000. 

In  Europe  these  prices  would  vary  somewhat,  opals  and 
sapphires  fetching  more  and  emeralds  less.  Pearls  are 
now  broi^ht  from  Central  America,  California,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  they  none  of  them  rival  those  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  diamonds  annually  imported  from  South 
Africa  into  America  are  worth  about  seven  million  roubles, 
and  the  importation  into  Europe  averages  about  the  same. 
Many  of  them  are  of  good  size,  and  nearly  all  without  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  the  consequence  being  that 
diamonds  of  similar  color  have  actually  gone  down  75  per 
cent,  in  the  market.  Diamonds,  indeed,  would  have  fallen 
lower  in  value  had  it  not  been  that  the  realization  of  enor¬ 
mous  fortunes  in  America  through  petroleum  and  military 
contracts  created  an  excessive  demand.  A  similar  depre¬ 
ciation  in  the  price  of  diamonds  was  occasioned  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Brazilian  diamond  mines,  ' 
Golconda  having  previously  supplied  the  market.  But  the 
stones  soon  regained  their  original  value,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  expected  that  the  effect  of  the  African  diggings 
will  be  also  merely  temporary. 
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AUTHORS  AS  PUBLISHERS. 

There  are  two  occasions  when  an  author  is  likely  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  his  own  work :  one  is  when 
nobody  wL-hes  to  publish  for  him  ;  the  other  when  every¬ 
body  stands  ready  to  perform  that  function. 

We  limit  what  we  have  to  say  to  the  class  of  authors 
who  are  exclusively  men  of  letters,  leaving  out  of  consid¬ 
eration  the  writers  of  professional  and  text-books.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  poet  who  has  never 
published  his  poems,  and  has  no  reputation  save  a  private 
one  among  friends.  He  cannot  find  a  publisher  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  manufacturing  and  selling  the  vol¬ 
ume,  but  he  is  told  that  if  he  will  bear  the  cost  of  the 
manufacture,  advertising,  and  incidental  publishing  ex¬ 
penses,  the  publisher  will  put  the  book  upon  the  market 
in  the  customary  manner,  making  returns  of  the  wholesale 
price  of  all  copies  sold,  and  charging  a  commission  to 
cover  his  labor  and  influence  in  disposing  of  the  book. 
Probably  more  than  one  successful  writer  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  begin  in  this  way,  to  take  all  the  risks  at  the 
outset,  and  to  continue  to  bear  all  or  a  portion  of  the  risk 
until  bis  name  and  writings  had  won  a  distinct  position 
and  made  themselves  of  commercial  value. 

Docs  this  seem  a  hard  experience  ?  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  publisher,  so  far  as  he  is  a  capitalist,  is 
obliged  to  regard  every  book  brought  to  him  as  an  article 
of  merchandise,  and  he  knows  that  in  the  book-market 
which  he  sufiplies,  intrinsic  merit  is  not  the  sole  condition 
of  value.  The  book  must  have  also  aptness,  be  taking,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  and  have  in  it  various  elements  which  he 
may  not  be  able  to  analyze,  but  is  likely  to  feel,  just  so 
far  as  he  is  a  good  taster  of  literary  wares.  He  knows, 
too,  the  inertness  of  the  public  mind,  and  how  long  it  is 
before  a  name  becomes  familiar  and  associated  with  good 
reading.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  publishers  are  as  credulous 
as  other  people,  and  many  a  poet  has  given  his  labor 
away,  receiving  in  return  a  certain  amount  of  public  rec¬ 
ognition,  where  his  publisher  has  given  labor  and  money 
which  will  not  come  back  in  any  shape  at  all. 

Turn  and  look  at  the  matter  as  we  may,  the  beginner 
in  literature  has  to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles  as  slowly 
and  patiently  as  the  beginner  in  any  other  profession. 
How  much  more  trequent,  we  may  say,  it  is  for  a  writer  to 
win  recognition  and  lay  the  foundation  of  bis  fortune  with 
his  first  book,  than  it  is  for  a  physician  to  spring  into  no¬ 
tice  by  a  single  successful  operation,  or  for  a  lawyer  to 
find  his  place  at  the  bar  by  a  single  well-conducted  case. 
The  grievances  of  an  author  are  no  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  dealer  in  intellectual  commodities,  though 
possibly  he  has  an  advantage  over  his  fellows,  in  a  greater 
variety  of  modes  of  reaching  the  public ;  he  need  not  make 
the  risk  at  first  of  publishing  a  bi^k ;  be  has  a  wide  range 
of  choice  in  the  various  journals  and  magazines,  and  is 
not  shut  out  from  lecturing. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  poet  who  undertakes  to  reach 
the  public  through  the  agency  of  a  book  published  on 


PUBLISHERS. 

commission  for  him,  as  explained  above,  becomes  more 
or  less  definitely  a  publisher.  Since  the  risk  is  his,  the 
ageut  whom  he  employs  rightly  appeals  to  him  fur  in¬ 
struction  in  several  important  particulars.  How  much 
advertising  does  he  wish  ?  How  many  copies  are  to  be 
given  to  the  press  ?  and  to  what  papers  does  he  wish  to 
send  copies  ?  These  and  similar  questions  will  be  asked 
him,  and  while  he  will  be  likely  to  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  publisher,  he  will  be  compelled  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  details  of  publishing.  As  the  one  most 
interested,  he  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  book  and  find 
means  for  promoting  its  success.  All  this  will  be  found 
hard  by  many,  and  in  most  cases  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  something,  if  not  mean,  yet  not  at  all  e.xhil- 
arating  in  the  occupation.  There  is  a  sense  of  incongru¬ 
ity,  quickest  felt  by  the  pcct  himself,  between  his  chosen 
occupation  and  his  accidental  one.  He  is  embarrassed 
by  the  frequent  necessity  of  treating  his  book  as  entirely 
outside  of  himself,  when  in  reality  it  is  a  part  of  his  being. 
Moreover,  there  is  always  a  dissatisfied  feeling  in  under¬ 
taking  to  manage  a  matter  where  one  has  not  real  control, 
and  the  author  knows  very  well  that  while  he  may  make 
suggestions,  and  indeed  give  orders  to  his  publisher,  it  is 
the  publisher  who  really  holds  the  various  strings  and 
pulls  them  with  more  or  less  wisdom. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  division  of  labor  works  to 
the  advantage  of  the  author,  when  he  can  relinquish  the 
work  of  publishing  to  the  publisher,  and  confine  himself  to 
his  own  appointed  work  of  writing.  After  all,  his  fame 
and  fortune  will  be  made  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
writes,  and  not  by  the  skill  or  labor  which  he  expends 
upon  pushing  his  books.  Better  let  him  give  his  strength 
to  that,  and  consign  his  books,  with  the  best  judgment 
he  possesses,  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  and 
sell  them.  Any  little  success  he  may  attain  in  dabbling 
in  publishing  will  probably  be  energy  drawn  away  from 
the  pcoduction  of  other  and  better  books,  x  Here  let  it  be 
remarked  that  many  new  writers  overrate  the  import¬ 
ance  to  them  of  securing  fur  publisher  some  firm  whose 
name  will  give  prestige  to  their  writings.  No  doubt  such 
an  introduction  will  give  them  a  more  respectful  hear¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  many  cases  they  would  more  wisely  put  their 
book  into  the  hands,  not  of  a  publisher  of  wide  connec¬ 
tion,  but  of  a  bookseller  who  would  interest  himself  to 
dispose  of  it  over  his  own  counter.  This  is  a  more  quiet 
way,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  less  eflective 
way.  Personal  influence  has  much  to  do  in  overcoming 
the  public  indifference  to  a  new  and  unheralded  author ; 
this  can  he  exerted  to  goo<l  efiect  by  the  bookseller,  who 
knows  his  customers  and  their  tastes.  We  must  defer  to 
another  time  a  consideration  of  those  authors  who  turn 
publishers,  not  from  necessity,  but  from  the  persuasion  that 
this  course  will  be  most  profitable  to  them. 

NOTES. 

—  There  are  signs  of  a  special  interest  in  architectural 
subjects.  Besides  Mrs.  Horton’s  “  Architecture  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Students,”  announced  as  just  ready  by  Hurd  and 
Houghton,  New  York  ;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  announce  two  books  by  the  great 
French  authority,  ViolIet-le-Duc,  “  The  Story  of  a  House,” 
translated  by  George  M.  Towle,  and  “  Discourses  on  Ar¬ 
chitecture,”  translated  by  Henry  Van  Brunt,  a  well-known 
architect  of  Boston. 

—  It  has  become  very  common,  of  late  years,  to  display 
upon  the  face  of  mercantile  buildings  the  initials  or  mon¬ 
ograms  of  the  owner  of  the  estate.  So,  too,  blocks  of 
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buildings  have  their  name  given  in  full,  generally  just 
under  the  comice.  The  names  of  the  blocks,  beside  com¬ 
memorating  the  owners  of  the  estate,  sometimes  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  bit  of  history  or  association,  as  Cathedral 
Block  in  Boston,  recalling  to  many  the  cathedral  which 
once  stood  on  the  site.  It  would  be  interesting  if  histor¬ 
ical  sites  were  marked  more  generally.  By  a  sort  of 
poetic  fitness,  the  Boston  Post  has  just  built  an  iron 
structure  for  its  use,  upon  the  face  of  which  are  the  words 
“  Birthplace  of  Franklin.”  We  wonder  how  many  of  the 
thousands  who  pass  daily  through  Scollay  Square,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  have  ever  noticed  the  tablet  in  the  face  of  the  build¬ 
ing  at  the  southern  corner  of  Court  and  Tremont  streets, 
bearing  the  words  — 

Occupied 

By  Washington, 

Oct.  1789. 

And  of  those  who  have  seen  it,  how  many  know  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  inscription?  What  an  excellent  custom  it 
would  be  if  every  city  were  to  commemorate  its  worthies 
by  tablets  in  the  buildings  occupied  by  them.  The  men 
of  letters  and  art  and  science  might  thus  be  affection¬ 
ately  remembered  and  named  over  again  to  children  and 
strangers. 

—  The  stationers  and  printers  in  color  are  making  an 
effort  to  erect  in  Central  Park  a  statue  (in  stone,  of 
course)  in  honor  of  Senefelder,  the  inventor  —  discoverer, 
we  may  fairly  say  — |of  lithography.  Louis  Prang,  Victor 
E.  Mauger,  and  the  Messrs.  Hart  are  the  chief  promoters, 
and  have  authorized  Mr.  George  Hess,  the  sculptor,  to 
collect  the  historical  material  and  model  a  design  to  be 
submitted  to  the  committee.  There  is  no  process  in  art 
which  seems  so  accidental  in  its  discovery  as  that  of 
lithography.  * 

—  It  is  expected  that  the  Montpensier  collection  of 
paintings  will  be  opened  to  the  public  in  the  Athenaeum 
Gallery  in  Boston,  about  the  middle  of  the  present  month. 
Fifty-five  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  in  the  collection, 
belonging  to  the  Due  de  Montptensier,  were  on  their  way 
to  England  for  safe  keeping  on  account  of  the  troubled 
condition  of  affairs  in  Spain.  Sent  from  Seville,  they  had 
reached  Gibraltar,  where  they  were  detained  on  account 
of  some  failure  in  the  arrangements  made  for  their  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  London.  Mr.  Arthur  Codman,  of  Boston,  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  in  Gibraltar,  heard  of  the  pictures  being 
there,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  them  for  exhi¬ 
bition  in  America.  He  wrote  home,  and  letters  were  sent 
out  to  the  Duke,  special  assistance  being  rendered  by 
M.  Laugel,  well  known  as  a  French  writer,  and  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  Nation,  who  married  an  American 
laily.  The  application  was  favorably  received  and  the 
pictures  will  probably  remain  here  some  time.  The  col¬ 
lection  is,  we  believe,  wholly  made  up  of  works  by  Span¬ 
ish  masters,  and  we  suspect  the  general  public  will  at  first 
be  disappointed  after  hearing  so  much  of  the  collection, 
since  the  qualities  which  render  it  valuable  will  be  chiefly 
appreciated  by  students.  Nothing  is  more  desirable,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  present  time,  than  that  our  people,  with  their 
new  enthusiasm  for  art,  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
exchanging  their  study  of  engravings  and  photographs  for 
genuine  works  of  really  great  men.  The  names  of  the 
artists  represented  in  the  collection  are  generally  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  the  ordinary  reader,  with  the  exception  of  Mu¬ 
rillo,  who  has  one  picture,  and  Velasquez,  who  has  three. 


—  Major  Elliott,  in  his  report  on  the  light-house  system 
of  European  countries  compared  with  ours,  says  there  are  I  ' 
many  details  of  construction  and  administration  which  we  * 
can  adopt  to  advantage,  while  there  are  many  in  which  i 
we  excel.  Our  shore  signals  particularly  are  vastly  supe-  I 
rior  in  number  and  power.  Europe  is  in  advance  of  us  in  I 
using  both  gas  and  electric  lights  in  positions  of  special  [ 
importance ;  in  the  use  of  azimuthal  condensing  prisms  f 
for  certain  localities  ;  in  the  character  of  their  lamps ;  in 
the  use  of  fog  signals  in  light-ships ;  in  their  light-ships  { 
with  revolving  lights ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  character  = 
of  their  keepers,  who  are  in  service  during  good  behavior,  t 
who  are  promoted  for  merit,  and  whose  lives  are  insured 
by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  their  families.  Ma¬ 
jor  Elliott  says  all  the  countries  except  our  own  hare  j 
adopted  the  use  of  mineral  oil,  which  is  more  cleanly  than  ; 
the  lard  oil  used  in  our  light-houses.  It  is  not  injuriously  j 
affected  by  the  severest  cold,  the  lamps  are  more  readily  = 
lighted,  and  don’t  require  trimming  during  the  longest  j 
nights,  while  the  cost  is  a  little  over  one  third  that  of  the  M 
lard  oil.  I 

—  The  Carpenters’  Company  of  Philadelphia  celebrated 
on  the  fifih  of  this  month  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  That 
body  held  its  sessions  in  a  building  belonging  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Carpenters,  still  standing  near  the  foot  of  Chest¬ 
nut  Street,  and  known  then,  as  now,  by  the  name  of  the 
Carpenters’  Hall. 

—  Lovers  of  musical  history  are  always  making  in¬ 
quiries  after  A.  W.  Thayer’s  life  of  Beethoven.  The 
statement  is  made  by  the  Sprinfifield  Republican  that  he 
has  reached  the  years  1809  and  1810,  in  the  third  volume  i 
of  his  life  of  Beethoven,  which  he  has  been  writing  since  ; 
1850.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  four  volumes ;  two  have  j 
been  published  in  German,  by  Weber,  of  Berlin,  and  Mr. 
Thayer  will  not  prepare  the  English  edition  until  he  en¬ 
ters  upon  his  fourth  volume  in  German.  A  correspond-  j 
ent  of  the  Chicago  Trilmne  writes :  “  When  I  knew 
Mr.  Thayer  in  Berlin,  in  1854-56,  he  was  earning  a 
meagre  support  by  newspaper  correspondence  and  occa¬ 
sional  literary  work,  contending  with  poverty  on  one  hand, 
and  a  serious  affection  of  the  head  on  the  other,  yet  pur¬ 
suing  his  life-work  with  indomitable  zeal.  The  two  com¬ 
panions  of  those  days  have  not  deserted  him,  and  his  work 
makes  slow  progress.  It  is  true  his  appointment  as  con¬ 
sul  at  Trieste,  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  served  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  but  Thayer  could  not  be  United  States 
consul  without  bringing  to  the  performance  of  his  new 
duties  the  same  conscientious  thoroughness  and  integrity 
that  characterizes  all  his  labors,  and  that  involve  time  and 
labor  that  should  be  devoted,  and  were  before  sacred,  to 
Beethoven.” 

—  Mr.  Bancroft’s  new  book,  —  the  tenth  and  conclud¬ 
ing  volume  of  his  History  of  the  United  States,  —  to  be 
published  in  September  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  shows 
plainly  the  influence  of  the  author’s  residence  in  Germany, 
in  its  graceful  yet  substantial  acknowledgment  of  Prus¬ 
sia’s  good  offices  to  the  United  States  during  their  struggle  j 
for  existence.  A  notable  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  clear 
exposition  of  the  policies  of  European  courts  in  1778-81, 
with  reference  to  the  young  republic.  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
arraignment  of  George  III.  and  his  ministry  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  and  his  revelations  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  British 
officers  are  amazing.  The  volume  is  very  interesting, 
the  narrative  of  campaigns  in  South  Carolina  being  spe¬ 
cially  attractive. 
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